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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


In view of the super-secretiveness of the Ramsay MacDonald 
diplomacy last year—the then Prime Minister’s own col- 

. leagues being systematically kept in the dark 
Secretivences concerning their chief’s doings, and making 
corresponding exhibitions of themselves in public—the 
constant denunciation of “‘ secret diplomacy” by Socialist 
members of the present Parliament can only be regarded 
as comic. In answer to a Labour inquiry as to whether 
the Conservative Cabinet intended “ to return to the system 
of secret diplomacy,’ Mr. Stanley Baldwin replied that 
His Majesty’s Ministers had no intention of departing from 
“established practice with regard to the conduct of diplo- 
macy,” explaining that 


There must always be communications between His Majesty’s Government 
and His Majesty’s representatives abroad and foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 


_ in London which are of a confidential character, and the publication of which 


would lead to strained relations with foreign friendly States; but it is the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to continue as heretofore to take Parlia- 
ment and the nation into their confidence to the fullest possible extent and at 
the earliest possible moment in the conduct of the foreign policy of the country. 
This statement will elicit general approval. It was indeed 
the only possible answer to the question asked in the House 
of Commons. There is, however, room for difference of 
opinion concerning its interpretation. Some Ministers adore 
mystery for the sake of mystery as magnifying their own 
office and their own consequence. Indeed, they occasionally 
make a secret of something that has already appeared in 
the Press, though they happen not to have seen it. As 
the Prime Minister said, as indeed is obvious, there must 
be confidential communications between Governments and 
Governments, as between Governments and their representa- 
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tives abroad. International intercourse would otherwise be 
impossible. We should have thought so much was common 
ground, even on the Clyde. At the same time, in an intellj- 
gent nation such as ours, where the public may be trusted to 
take a sane and sound view of almost any big issue that is 
clearly put before them, we cannot help feeling that the 
Government of the day, whether Radical, Coalition, Socialist, 
or Conservative, instinctively mistrusts the People, and 
affords them scant opportunity of following the trend of 
British Foreign Policy, as to which the country cannot 
accurately be said to be taken into the confidence of any 
Cabinet. Front Benchers of all Parties are over-apt to 
regard themselves as a caste apart, and while ready to 
exchange information and confidences within the caste, 
they are reluctant to lift any corner of the veil to the general 
public, and with all their eloquence on “ democracy ” and 
the “‘ will of the people” they afford the nation little inkling 
of any commitment until it is too late for it to be revoked. 
We saw this secretiveness in operation before the war, 
with the tragic results that will remain with us throughout 
this century, and perhaps beyond, unless meanwhile the 
Great War and all its works are wiped out by a yet greater 
and ghastlier war, as seems a by no means incredible conse- 
quence of post-war statesmanship. 


THE Great War, as all the world knows, was deliberately 
engineered by Prussianized Germany, who deemed that 

“her hour had sounded” for destroying her 
Retrospect neighbours and dominating Europe. But her 
policy of war at any price was unwittingly promoted by 
the secretiveness of the British Government, who, with the 
ever-growing German danger staring them in the face from 
the opening years of the century (and literally hitting Liberal 
Ministers in the eye directly they assumed office in 1906, 
to be confronted by the Algeciras crisis, which was provoked 
by Berlin for the express purpose of testing the new régime), 
devoted the resources of Parliament, platform, and Press to 
preventing the British people from realizing that there was 
a German danger. His Majesty’s Ministers went up and 
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down the country from 1906 to 1914, not merely poohpoohing 
the possibility of German aggression—which they pro- 
nounced in their ineffable wisdom, and with their inside 
knowledge to be “ unthinkable ’—but treating as criminal 
all warnings against the sensationally constructed short- 
range German High Seas Fleet which was palpably designed 
to fight the British Navy, as was, indeed, frankly set out 
in the very Preamble of the notorious Navy Bill earmarking 
British Sea Power as the objective. Such was the dementia 
prevailing in high places in this country that any and every 
attempt to prepare public opinion for the stupendous 
struggle advancing upon us by leaps and bounds was dis- 
missed as mere “scaremongering” by politicians who, 
directly the storm burst in 1914, had the effrontery to pretend 
that they had always known what was coming. If true, 
such a confession would have stamped them as traitors for 
deceiving the nation and making no serious preparations for 
a life-and-death struggle. We need not retell the painful 
story, which only serves to demonstrate afresh the incur- 
able ineptitude of Parliamentary statesmen, however clever, 
specious, well-read or eloquent, to see any facts except 
those which suit their book at the moment. We should all 
prefer to forget this appalling record, which not only impugns 
the sanity of Ministers, but is likewise a grave reflection on 
the intelligence of the community which, having been so 
“let down” and having had to redeem the negligence of 
its trustees by untold blood, tears, and treasure, still allows 
them or their like to masquerade as Responsible Statesmen, 
perpetrating the old blunders, repeating the old claptrap, 
concealing material facts from the people in order that they 
may be the more easily humbugged. 


Hap our pre-war Politicians had the sense and the nerve 
to face the German danger, at any rate from the hour when 
the Kaiser proclaimed urbi et orbit “our 

destiny lies upon the water programme 
adhere punctuated by the frantic creation of a fleet 
that could only operate in the North Sea—and told the truth, 
which they afterwards said they had always known, to the 
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British people, German Navalism would have been nipped 
in the bud and there need have been no Great War. Still 
less had our Government, once it was manifest that the 
peace of the world was only threatened by pan-German 
ambitions, placed itself at the head of the pacific Powers, 
who would have accepted our lead in a strictly defensive 
Alliance. Had they made it plain to the megalomaniacs 
of Potsdam and the militarists of Berlin that an unprovoked 
assault on Belgium, France, or any other neighbour would 
automatically bring Great Britain into the field, peace would 
have had a chance. Itis the judgment of competent persons 
throughout Europe that there would have been no Great 
War had the Powers That Bein Berlin realized that England 
would not be “too proud to fight’ when Pan-Germany 
went on the warpath. We are all familiar with the defence 
subsequently set up for our wretched, cowardly, vacillating 
pre-war statesmanship which, being afraid to trust the 
British people, exhorted them to “trust the German Em- 
peror,” to “trust the German people,” to “trust German 
financiers,” to ‘‘ trust German Socialists,” or even to “ trust 
the German General Staff’”—in fact, any of the con- 
spirators who were plotting the conquest of the Continent 
as a prelude to the spoliation of the British Empire. The 
excuse invented for this insensate attitude is that “ public 
opinion had to be humoured—our people were so wedded 
to peace that they could not bear any reference to the 
possibility of war.” Even had Britons been too squeamish 
to endure hearing that another Power was comporting itself 
as though it meditated aggression, that was no justification 
for the “‘ dope ”’ ladled out from Downing Street throughout 
these critical years. As a matter of fact, it was an after- 
thought, a calumny devised by Politicians to save their 
own worthless bacon. The British people have more sense 
and more nerve than Responsible Statesmen credit them 
with. They are better endowed in these respects than 
most Right Honourables. ‘The British Nation are eminently 
trustworthy, sound, and patriotic. It is the Politicians who 
are always gibbering at some phantom of their own timorous 
imaginations. Not so the people, who rarely fail to respond 
to the call of duty whenever it is plainly put before them. 
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We only wish we had the space for the amazing utterances 
of “‘ men of light and leading ’’ during the incubation of the 
great Potsdam plot. They are monumental 


Sinning th and are peculiarly worth recalling to-day, 
ent ¥ partly because a generation is growing to 


man’s estate and woman’s estate that is 
innocent of pre-war events, partly because their authors 
still presume to advise us on international affairs. In fact, 
at the moment some of our most discredited wiseacres are 
acting in the spirit that prompted their former gaffes, and 
unless restrained they will do what in them lies to land Europe 
in another war with the assistance of that section of 
British diplomacy and “ British” bankers who have worked 
overtime to “‘ put Germany on her legs” so that she may 
be in a position to knock us off ours, politically and indus- 
trially. We can gather the atmosphere among post-war 
Politicians from their pre-war appreciation of the Anglo- 
German crisis. In some ways they are worse than they 
were. Our pre-war pro-Germans were not necessarily sin- 
ning against the light. There had been no war to open 
their eyes. Again, our pro-German statesmanship was not 
designedly anti-French, as is the Beaverbrook faction in the 
Baldwin Cabinet. It was pro-German prior to 1914 because 
pro-Germanism was thought to be the line of least resistance. 
Since the Armistice, however, the sinister factor of Inter- 
national Finance has intervened and poisoned the situation 
by creating powerful vested German interests in the City 
of London. It has instigated the Politicians to do Germany’s 
dirty work by manceuvring France, Belgium, and Poland 
into such a position that they can be attacked whenever the 
German apostles of revenge are ripe for the enterprise. 


Tur keynote to British policy prior to 1914 was supplied 
by the Prime Minister of the day, Mr. Asquith, who had 
“| already been in office for four years and 
Discern” was therefore fortified by an accumulation 

of inside knowledge founded on confidential 
information when he informed the country (January 6, 
1910)—only four years before the Great War: “I cannot 
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discern in any quarter of the political horizon any cause of 
quarrel, direct or indirect, between us and that great and 
friendly nation [Germany].”’ (Our italics.) This illustrates 
the professing democrats’ contempt for the democracy, for 
whom any clap-trap is considered good enough. A few 
weeks after the outbreak of war Mr. Asquith—still Prime 
Minister—was singing a vastly different song to the aston- 
ished citizens of Cardiff (October 2, 1914): ‘“‘ We now see 
clearly written down in letters of carnage and spoliation 
the real aims and methods of this long-prepared and well- 
organized scheme (our italics) against the liberties of Europe.” 
Quite so—the Great War had been “long prepared” and 
*“‘ well organized’ under the nose of Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues without their knowing anything about it, on 
their previous showing, unless they had spoken with intent 
to deceive their own people. At a subsequent stage of the 
war (August 4, 1916) Mr. Asquith, still Prime Minister, 
described Germany as having been the victim of a “ double 
delusion ”’ during the weeks preceding the outbreak of war, 
of which this was one: ‘‘She was absolutely certain, what- 
ever we here might do or say in the way of protest, we 
should never join France or Russia in arms.” This is no 
great boast, as it can only mean that Liberal statesmanship 
had so comported itself as to convince the Kaiser and his 
advisers that in any event “Great Britain would be too 
proud to fight.”” Other Liberal Ministers from their various 
Fools’ Paradises continually ran amok. Mr. Winston 
Churchill was, needless to say, foremost in the hunt. In 
order to curry favour with the Manchester School on his 
last desertion of the Conservative Party, Mr. Churchill— 
having become Radical Under-Secretary for the Colonies— 
declared (January 5, 1906) ‘‘ he was not sure that he wished 
to see everybody in this country trained to the use of the 
rifle. After all, our business was to work and not to fight.” 
Four years later Mr. Churchill had joined his friend Mr. 
Lloyd George in a cabal against the modest estimates of 
the Liberal First Lord of the Admiralty—the precious pair 
at one moment actually threatening to resign if a sufficiency 
of Dreadnoughts were built. 
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Nong were more vociferous than he in strafing “ scare- 
mongers.” Mr. Churchill’s high-water mark of pacificism 

was attained in July 1909, when the present 
ed a er” Chancellor of the Exchequer thus helped 

an Edinburgh audience to prepare against 
the Great Day: “‘ There is no real antagonism of interests 
between Great Britain and Germany. Do not allow 
yourselves, I implore you, to be led away by those 
foolish guides who try to make out that there is a great 
and fundamental collision between these two peoples. 
They have nothing whatever to fight about and nowhere 
whatever to fight in.” Nevertheless Mr. Winston Churchill 
was the first Minister on the outbreak of war to insist 
that he had always known all that was to be known about 
the coming war: ‘“‘ We have been made the subject in the 
last eight or nine years, just in the same way as France 
was before 1870 and Austria was before 1866 and Denmark 
was before 1864, of careful, deliberate, scientific, military 
reconnaissance. Well, we knew all about it”? (Mr. Winston 
Churchill at Liverpool, September 1, 1914). This, however, 
proved more than his colleague Mr. Lloyd George could 
stomach, and, to the horror of the entire Cabinet, the latter 
blurted out this inconvenient but incontestable truth: ‘‘ When 
this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany 
than we had been for fifteen years. There was not a man 
in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany was 
a possibility under the present conditions ’’(The City Temple, 
November 10, 1914). Mr. Lloyd George simply dare not 
pretend that he had anticipated war with Germany after 
his famous declaration in the House of Commons on the 
eve of war (July 27, 1914), that “‘ next year there will be 
@ substantial economy” on naval expenditure because 
“the expenditure of the last few years has been very largely 
for the purpose of meeting what is recognized to be a tem- 
porary emergency.” In other words, the House of Commons 


) was informed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer within 


ten days of the outbreak of the greatest war in human 
history that the British Navy might be safely reduced as 
any German menace there might have been had passed 
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away. In the face of such performances we understand why 
Politicians are classified as “‘ pachyderms ’’—with the rhino- 
ceros. Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George 
continue to lay down the law on foreign affairs, and however 
discredited they be with the general public, they have 
persuaded a considerable Press to continue taking them 
seriously. Furthermore, a Conservative Prime Minister, 
having the whole world to choose from in forming his 
Cabinet, deemed the wisdom and foresight of Mr. Winston 
Churchill to be indispensable. Without him the British 
Exchequer might have become bankrupt and the Foreign 
Office constrained to put up the shutters. 


Tue British public, as we have seen, were kept completely 
in the dark before the war concerning the most momentous 
matters. Worse still, they were deliberately 
Sore deceived by the Government of the day, 

which concealed facts within its knowledge 
and conducted the country to the outside edge of the preci- 
pice. Indeed, we only escaped the abyss by the innate 
good sense, nerve, and staunchness of our People, who taught 
the politicians in August 1914 that though the damnable 
taunt “ perfidious Albion ” might be applicable to Ministerial 
proceedings, it was not deserved by unofficial England, who 
intuitively realized the immense issues at stake, while the 
Cabinet were humming and hawing and unable to decide 
whether they were for or against Germany. Secretiveness 
was the vice of our Foreign Policy before the war. There 
has been the same accursed mystery since the war. No 
Minister, whether Coalition, Conservative, or Socialist, has 
frankly taken the country into his confidence, and explained 
the European situation. Post-war Conservative statesmen 
appeared to be as terrified of telling the truth about Germany 
as were pre-war Liberal statesmen. The chief difference 
between the two groups is that whereas the slogan prior to 
1914 was “ Trust the German people,”’ to-day a new formula 
has been devised, namely, “‘ Trust the League of Nations,” 
though the moment any effort is made either by Treaties of 
Mutual Assistance, by Pacts or Protocols, to give reality to 
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that body, either Socialist partisans of the League “ wipe 
the floor with it” or its Conservative advocates discharge 
that task with equal gusto, both invariably operating under 
cover of effusive lip-service to the League of Nations which 
resembles charity in that it covereth a multitude of sins. 


Now although the reader and the writer are in the dark as 
to what goes on in Downing Street, and usually hear of the 
: international obligations undertaken in our 
_ the name when they are irretrievable, foreigners 
are occasionally more fortunate. We are 
indebted to an enterprising French newspaper, Le Matin, for 
a valuable sidelight on Cabinet Government as practised in 
1925 illuminating the crisis that preceded the recent visit 
of the British Foreign Minister (Mr. Austen Chamberlain) 
to Geneva, where he delivered a funeral oration on Lord 
Parmoor’s Protocol, just as last year the Ramsay MacDonald 
Government had buried Lord Robert Cecil’s Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. There is little love lost between the 
apostles of the League of Nations, however eloquent they 
may be, on the brotherhood of man. In fact, if we may 
believe the Matin—whose narrative we venture to describe 
as substantially accurate, for the convincing reason that 
according to a Government organ the Cabinet subsequently 
ordered an investigation into “the leakage” which it would 
obviously not have done had this been no leakage but only 
4 fake—it was a case of “‘ wigs on the green” at Number 10 
Downing Street. That the “‘indiscretion”’ was clearly not 
perpetrated by anyone connected with Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain is self-evident from the Matin’s statement that he 
“was already a beaten man” when he went abroad, 
because “forty-eight hours before his departure . . . he 
had sustained a decisive defeat within the Cabinet itself.” 


In order to explain this it is necessary to go back a little. Mr. Chamberlain, 
having perceived that the attitude of the Committee of Imperial Defence, as 
expounded in Lord Balfour’s memorandum, was clearly and uncompromisingly 
contrary to the Geneva Protocol, understood the imperious necessity of giving 
France some other kind of satisfaction for her security. 

The British Minister for Foreign Affairs, moreover, had promised M. Herriot, 
at the time of his interview with the latter, that if the Protocol were rejected 
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he would have something else to propose as a substitute. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is a real friend of our country, discovered this proposal in the idea of the 
Security Pact of 1919, the non-ratification of which was the cause of all the 
French anxieties down to the present time. 

On February 18th last Mr. Chamberlain, in a memorandum, explained this 
point of view to the Cabinet, and proposed the renewal of the Entente based on a 
British guarantee of the French frontiers against any German aggression, 
Sincerely sharing the views of his Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Baldwin 
promised his support, and the Foreign Secretary was then able to believe that 
his opinion had prevailed, because he had in addition secured @ promise from the 
majority of his colleagues that they would support him. 


Ir is reassuring to learn that there are “real friends” of 
France on the Front Benches—among so many pro-Germans 
cag. the British Foreign Minister and Prime 
al tins” Minister. Thisis almost the only good news we 
have lately heard on the international situation, 
No intelligent Englishman who loves his own country can 
be otherwise than a real friend to France for the simple 
reason pointed out by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson 
in an admirable article in the Morning Post quoted in last 
month’s National Review, namely, that our two countries 
stand or fall together. Sir William is “John Bullish” 
enough for most people, but unlike too many so-called 
statesmen he has not forgotten the war when he tells us 
“for either France or Great Britain to keep aloof when the 
other is in trouble would be tantamount to murder, followed 
by suicide.” The Matin recital continues : 


Among the members of the Government, however, there was a certain amount 
of opposition—that, namely, of Mr. Churchill, intent on his idea of a pact with 
Germany, and that of Mr. Amery, Secretary for the Colonies, who represents 
the British tradition of complete isolation. 

Everything, therefore, seemed to be going as well as possible until the 
Cabinet meeting which took place on March 4th,when something quite unexpected 
happened. Suddenly the Marquis Curzon declared that he was opposed to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan. This came as a surprise to everybody, because, until 
that very moment, the former Minister for Foreign Affairs had wrapped himself 
in an impenetrable silence, thus giving the impression that he took not the 
slightest interest in the question. 

On the other hand, several of the Ministers who had formally promised 
Mr. Chamberlain their support retracted, and Mr. Baldwin having gone to 
Yorkshire to be at the bedside of his sick mother, was unable to come to the 
aid of his Foreign Minister. Hence Mr. Chamberlain received a bitter blow 
to his amour propre—a blow which was entirely unexpected. After this meeting 
of the Cabinet his state of mind was such that he was within an ace of handing 
in his resignation. He only abandoned that intention after long reflection, 
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when he came to the conclusion that it was his duty to remain in office in view 
of the fact that only a few more days remained before the meeting at Geneva. 


As the Matin knows so much, it may as well continue 
the story : 


In the inter-Ministerial conversations which followed, the opponents of 
Mr. Chamberlain forced him, as representative of Great Britain at the meeting 
of the League of Nations, to replace the benevolent declaration which he was 
proposing to make in the form of a simple demand for the postponement of 
the discussion, by the reading of a document which mercilessly condemned the 
Protocol and which was based on a report drawn up by Lord Balfour. 

Thus, when Mr. Chamberlain saw M. Herriot in Paris on March 6th and 7th, 
he was unable to offer him anything. He explained the above facts quite 
frankly, and showed how impossible it was for him, in the circumstances, to 
broach a discussion of the Anglo-French Pact. And, in execution of the 
imperative mandate imposed upon him by his colleagues, he spoke of the 
German proposals, the publication of which had caused such a vast amount 
of embarrassment. 


Lord D’Abernon’s réle will surprise no one who read his 
speech at Hamburg the previous month: 


In regard to these German proposals, it will be as well to 

Lord D’Abernon point out that in the early taps of December last Lord 

Again D’Abernon, British Ambassador in Berlin, without warning 

the Foreign Office, but to the knowledge of his friends in the 

Lloyd George group, advised the German Government that it was necessary 

for them to strike a decisive blow in order to ward off the dangers of an 

Anglo-Franco-Belgian Pact, of which his immediate chief, Mr. Chamberlain, 
was an avowed partisan. 

As a result of the advice of Lord D’Abernon, Dr. Sthamer, German 
Ambassador in London, on January 30th last, approached Mr. Chamberlain 
and informed him of the German proposals. The Ambassador demanded 
secrecy, but the Foreign Secretary, as a loyal friend of France, immediately 
sent for M. de Fleuriau, in order to inform him of the visit which he had just 
received. Thereupon ensued simultaneous démarches on the part of the German 
Ambassadors in the four Allied capitals. 


Without the Matin’s assistance we should have had no 
chance of knowing the genesis of the German “ Security ” 
project, which resembles an effort of some “ cat-burglar ” 
to “ protect ” his victim’s jewellery : 


The Protocol being dead, and the Pact of Security killed by the intrigue 
directed by ........... against Mr. Chamberlain, British policy could do 
nothing but cling to the German proposals. As invariably happens when the 
Government of the Reich feels that the wind is veering in its direction, 
the appetites of the Wilhelmstrasse increased in immeasurable fashion, while 
the authority of Lord D’Abernon over it decreased in proportion. 

Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain, not greatly to his surprise, discovered that at 
the League of Nations he was exposed to the opposition of all the small States, 
Which made common cause with France. Very reluctantly he resigned himself 
to treading the only road that lay open to him. He did not wish that his 
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diplomacy should be deprived of all means of action, at Paris as at Brussels, 
Consequently, from Geneva he sent to Lord D’Abernon precise instructions, 
enjoining upon him to do all that was necessary to compel the German Govern. 
ment to remain strictly within the limits of the proposals it had already made, 
and he added—evidently in allusion to the origin of the whole affair—that 
upon the success of this démarche depended his remaining at the post of 
Ambassador in Berlin. 

“Thus you see,” my informant added, ‘‘ that owing to a Ministerial intrigue, 
Mr. Chamberlain found himself compelled to bear in the eyes of the world the 
responsibility for a policy contrary to his own views, and leading nowhere, 
And from all that is said above, it results that the head of the Foreign Office, 
in the conversations which will take place to-morrow, cannot make to M. Herriot 
any concrete proposal. On the contrary, their interview can only show still 
more clearly the enormous difference which exists between the French thesis 
of security and the policy imposed on Mr. Chamberlain by his colleagues. 


The only bright spot in this gloomy episode apart from 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s resistance to the Potsdam Party 
in the Cabinet—needless to say, Coalitioners who are hand 
in glove with Lord Beaverbrook, who expresses their 
views in his shameless newspapers—is the statement the 
accuracy of which is incontestible, viz. that the unlucky 
absence of the Prime Minister from a critical Cabinet Council 
was responsible for a worse decision than would otherwise 
have been made. This proves that so far at any rate Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin has not been “ nobbled” by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, Sir Samuel Hoare, and the 
other pro-Germans. 


It was under such depressing auspices that the British 
Foreign Minister went to Geneva and made the statement 

(simultaneously published in this country as 
GED. a White Paper) so extravagantly praised by 
the Ministerial Press and correspondingly decried by political 
opponents of the Government, notably Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Henderson, and Lord Parmoor, who are outraged 
by the massacre of the infant Protocol born at Geneva last 
autumn. Like most of the British foreign policy this 
Protocol has remained something of a mystery to the British 
people, to whom no one has been at pains to explain its 
terms or its obligations, but then neither has the original 
Covenant ever been elucidated. In such matters the “ self- 
determination” of which we hear much in speeches and 
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leading articles generally consists in our being invited to open 
our mouths and shut our eyes and swallow whatever medicine 
Ministers may care to administer. Covenanters affirmed 
that the Covenant symbolized “‘ the end of all war,”’ without 
explaining how, and could therefore only be resisted by 
Jingoes who wanted war. Q.E.D. Protocolists have main- 
tained precisely the same thing concerning their offspring 
which one of its parents, Lord Parmoor, regards as among 
the greatest human productions. The very few persons 
who have been at pains to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the Covenant, and the still fewer who have mastered 
the contents of the Protocol, cannot fail to come to the 
conclusion, unless their amour propre or their salaries neces- 
sitate their doing otherwise, that so far from ending all 
war these masterpieces open up hitherto undreamt of vistas 
of future conflicts between Powers at present on friendly 
terms. There was never any chance of Great Britain or 
any Dominion, or indeed any nation pretending to self- 
government, fulfilling the provisions of the Protocol, which 
if ratified would remove the issue of peace or war from 
Mother Country and Dominions to Geneva. The British 
Foreign Minister, unquestionably, spoke for the entire 
Empire in informing the Council of the League of Nations 
on March 12th that there was no prospect of such a principle 
being accepted in the King’s Dominions. Let us be thankful 
for small mercies. 


Tut European situation therefore remains exactly as it was 
before the recent discussion of ‘‘ Security.”” We advise our 
“Bpolation” readers to believe little of what they hear 
and less of what they read about this, that, 
or the other ‘‘ Pact’ alleged to have been contemplated, 
discussed, or signed by some particular group of Powers. 
The problem of Security which all nations desire, though 
few are agreed as to its meaning, while some are in violent 
disagreement (thus Belgium, France, and Poland seek im- 
munity from invasion while Germany desires immunity to 
invade Belgium, France, and Poland), has been tied into a 
frightful knot, thanks mainly to the incorporation of the 
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Covenant of the League of Nations in the Treaty of Ver. 
sailles. This blunder was the result of the pressure of 
President Wilson, whose signature was subsequently dis. 
honoured by his own people. We understand the attraction 
of the American example in washing her hands of Europe 
to those Britons who call themselves ‘“‘ Isolationists,” and 
who view Imperial interests as outweighing all Continental 
claims. They frankly wish the British Empire to work out 
its own salvation apart from the distracted and discordant | | 
Old World with its irrepressible conflicts in which British | 
interests are remote and from which, they argue, we should | , 
stand aloof. Such a suggestion makes a peculiar appeal to | , 
distant Dominions, who infinitely prefer that British states. | , 
manship should be devoted to consolidating and developing | , 
the British League of Nations rather than the fortuitous | 
concourse of atoms that forgather at Geneva. There is, | 
however, one objection to the “Isolation” as a policy | ] 
(apart from all obligations of honour in the way of “scraps } 
of paper”), which in a familiar phrase puts it “outside | y 
the range of practical politics.”” Isolation is possible for the | 
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is 
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United States owing to her geographical position. For the 
same reason Isolation from Europe is impossible for Great 
Britain. Could the Dominions tow the Mother Country 
1,000 to 1,500 miles westward, the British Government 
would admittedly be in a physical position to consider the 
proposition. But as it is we are part of the Continent. | » 
Moreover, modern developments on land by way of artillery, | q 
under water in the form of submarines, and in the air in] }y 
the shape of aeroplanes, have appreciably narrowed the | y 
Channel which used to be our frontier, and have brought | p, 
Britain so near France and Belgium that to-day our frontier | of 
is on the Rhine. “Isolation” is as much out of date as | jg 
the policy of perfide Albion which attracts another section | th 
of the present Cabinet. | wi 


PRESUMABLY the Dominions remain as much in the dark | gp, 
concerning Foreign Affairs and foreign policy as the home | wh 
public. Indeed, we have heard thinking Colonials—i | tio 
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the term be permissible which they constantly apply to 
themselves—complain that all too few Canadians, Australians, 

New Zealanders, and South Africans take the 
Too Proud least interest in world problems, and that, 
7 short of something sensational happening, it 
ishard to rouse them on such topics. The speeches made 
by Dominion statesmen on international issues are few and 
far between, while such debates in Dominion Parliaments 
are still rarer. We at home, who labour to keep our end 
up against self-complacency, apathy, and ineptitude, sin- 
cerely regret the reluctance of overseas statesmen and 
overseas public opinion to assert themselves in our common 
affairs, of which foreign policy affects them no less than 
ourselves. By lazily allowing Downing Street a free hand 
to be fooled by Germany, by feebly tolerating the transfer of 
the main war burdens from the German Empire to the 
British Empire, the Dominions have in no way served 
their own interests, nor promoted the peace of the world. 
Were this “isolation” stunt persisted in, the Entente with 
our Allies in the Great War broken up, and a wedge driven 
between Great Britain and the neighbours whose security 
is essential to her own, we should not have long to wait for a 
formal request by the League of Nations, supported by the 
mass of Continental Powers, that the ex-German Colonies 
now mandated to the Dominions should be restored to Ger- 
many “‘in the interests of peace.” This is one of the first 
questions Germany will raise when British simpletons have 
brought her into the League of Nations, and it is an issue on 
which there would be little support for the British or 
Dominion view once the British Empire adopted the policy 
of leaving ‘‘ Europe to stew in its own juice.” If Hecuba 
is nothing to us we are nothing to Hecuba. It is so easy for 
those who are too proud to think to advocate “ isolation ” 
which always sounds well, especially when reinforced by the 
epithet “ splendid.” But as it would merely mean gradually, 
and of sheer necessity, converting our Allies into antagonists 
while preserving all present enmities, it need only be men- 
tioned in order to be condemned. 
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Onz prolific source of blunder in Anglo-American affairs 
is that Responsible Statesmen on this side of the Atlantic 

have never assimilated the peculiarities of 
Gee Foreiss that marvellous document, The Constitution 
Offices of the United States, which makes it morally 

impossible for any foreign nation to transact 
business with the Washington Government. For one thing 
it is, as regards International affairs, not a Government 
in the ordinarily accepted sense of that term. It is only half 
a Government, the other half being located in the Senate, 
which possesses a veto—that it rarely hesitates to use—on 
all the more important International arrangements entered 
into by the Executive, ie. the President. There is not 
one Foreign Office in Washington, but two Foreign Offices, 
and it is futile to negotiate with the first Foreign Office 
without ascertaining the attitude of the second Foreign Office, 
which is unfortunately impossible, as there is no diplomatic 
contact with the latter. The problem of these two Foreign 
Offices is discussed in an instructive article in the Morning 
Post (March 10th) without any solution being offered, for 
the simple reason that there is none. Foreign Office No. 1 
consists of what is known as The State Department (under 
the State Secretary, whether Mr. Hughes or Mr. Kellogg), 
which foreign Ambassadors and foreign Statesmen erro- 
neously regard as possessing the attributes of old-world 
Foreign Offices, forgetting that they have equally to reckon 
with Foreign Office No. 2, i.e. the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, dominated by a Senator Lodge or a 
Senator Borah. This incredible system, of which Americans 
are inordinately proud, is thus described in the Morning Post : 


In any other parliamentary system except the American, the Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the President would not only be of the 
same political party, but in accord in their foreign policy. Imagine the con- 
fusion if Mr. Baldwin sat in Downing Street and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald sat 
in the Foreign Office, and Mr. Baldwin had no control over Mr. MacDonald. 
That is what happens so often in Washington. 

At the present time Mr. Coolidge is opposed to the recognition of Russia, 
and has said so, while Mr. Borah is insistent that Russia must be recognized. 
With an authority nominally much greater than the Chairman, the President 
is always at a disadvantage, because there is little the President can do in the 
domain of foreign affairs without the consent of the Senate, and in foreign affairs 
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the Senate usually submissively follows the lead of the Chairman of the Committee 
of Foreign Relations. 

In effect Washington is the only capital in the world in which there are two 
Foreign Offices, each independent of the other, the one often working at cross 
purposes with the other. The official Foreign Office, presided over by the 
Secretary of State, can negotiate or propose a policy; the unofficial Foreign 
Office in the Foreign Relations Committee-room of the Senate, with no power 
of negotiation or authority to initiate a policy, can, at the whim, prejudice, 
or ignorance of the Chairman, veto or destroy the work of the men having 
responsibility. 


A witty American speaker at an unreported function in 
London, in discussing the Anglo-Irish American problem, 
i perpetrated this classic, which on any other 
— authority we might hesitate to quote: ‘The 
trouble is that England remembers nothing, 

Ireland forgets nothing, and America knows nothing.” 
This is a remarkably shrewd diagnosis of the psychology of 
these three communities. It explains their attitude on most 
questions. Substantially it means that they are rendered 
equally credulous by their various idiosyncrasies. Thus 
the Irish suffer from suspiciousness and hatred, founded 
on exaggerated grievances, assiduously nursed. The English, 
through lack of memory of even the most recent events, 
are the most gullible people in the world, with the possible 
exception of the Americans, who, in their colossal ignorance 
of everything outside their own country, jump to conclusions 
that have no foundation in fact. With American Politicians 
the wish is even more often the father to the thought than 
with British Politicians. Of this we have a striking example 
in certain obiter dicta concerning Germany which American 
journalists have ascribed to that eminent “ practical poli- 
tician”’” Mr. Alanson B. Houghton, who we believe rendered 
invaluable service to the Republican Party by securing the 
German-American vote. He was subsequently American 
Ambassador in Berlin, where he has vied with our Lord 
D’Abernon in ingratiating himself with the Germans. On 
returning to New York prior to proceeding to London (where 
he is succeeding ex-Senator Kellogg as American Ambas- 
sador) Mr. Alanson B. Houghton is reported (see Daily Mail, 
March 11th) to have categorically denied the statement that 
Germany is storing arms with a view to regaining “a place 
VOL. LXXXV 12 
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in the sun.” Mr. Houghton thus pooh-poohed the report 
of the Allied Pw Mission : 


We get reports like that every morning with our eggs. I am sure these 
reporte are untrue. Substantially Germany is disarmed. Here and there some 
crazy man collects a hundred rifles and machine-guns, but those instances are 
unimportant. 


The new American Ambassador in London was, we are told, 


equally emphatic in denying that Germany has any thoughts of restoring 
the monarchy or attempting to regain the military supremacy she held before 
the war. “In ten, twenty, or thirty years there may be a question of 
reviving the monarchy,” he said, ‘“‘ but now the problem does not exist.” 


The inability of English-speaking Politicians and Diplo- 
mats to see anything except what the Germans wish them 
to see is positively pathetic. 


THE more we reflect upon the abandonment of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, the more we regret that stupendous 

blunder from the British and the Imperial 
ner standpoint. It was one of those demon- 

strations of political thoughtlessness in which 
responsible statesmanship abounds. As the National Review 
is read in Japan, we should like our former Allies, who 
we sincerely hope may become our Allies again, to realize 
that the rupture of our Alliance is as keenly resented in 
London as we know it to be in Tokyo. But with all our 
talk of ‘‘ democracy ”—for which the world is supposed to 
have been made “safe”—the British people, as has fre- 
quently been pointed out in these pages, have little, if any, 
say on the most momentous matters on which they are 
habitually presented with accomplished facts by their 
Government, who undertake obligations that have never 


been so much as discussed in Parliament or explained to. 


the country. The inhabitants of the British Isles are not 
all fools, and had any politician come forward and demanded 
a mandate to throw over our Alliance with Japan simply and 
solely to gratify a whim of the United States, the inevitable 
answer would have been, “Why should we?” To this 
echo could only have answered, “Why?” No cogent 
reason could have been adduced for anything so insensate. 
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The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was as popular in England as 
in Japan. It was, indeed, one of those rare International 
compacts that are equally valuable to both parties. Its 
only opponents in this country were journalists of the Man- 
chester School, who, on principle, obstruct every develop- 
ment that promotes British prestige, which is their béte noire. 
We can all see what Australia loses by this home-made 
imbecility. Can anyone tell us what the United States 
has gained by this “feather in Mr. Hughes’s cap,” as it 
was described by pious Republicans ? Do Americans con- 
sider it has improved their relations with Japan? If so, 
they will believe anything. The United States is more 
disliked to-day in Tokyo than ever, and, unfortunately, 
Great Britain, to some extent, shares this odium. To lose 
an Ally without so much as making a friend may be magnifi- 
cent, but it is hardly Statecraft in any accepted sense of 
that term. 


AttHouGH Japan is so far from Singapore that one hardly 
connects them, it were idle to ignore the growing habit of 
" bracketing our former Ally with our future 
Singapore naval base. Japan is undeniably interested 
in the Singapore policy, which recent events have forced 
upon the British Empire. The Ramsay MacDonald Govern- 
ment stimulated that interest by the somewhat theatrical 
manner in which the then Prime Minister scrapped the 
decision of the last Imperial Conference to provide mobility 
for British Sea Power in the Far East. It was a “ moral 
gesture” to convince the world of our devotion to Pacifism, 
though, as it was primarily made at the expense of Australia 
and New Zealand, it might be designated “‘ cheap,” and 
was so regarded in those Dominions. The present Con- 
servative Cabinet, as in duty bound, has revived the pro- 
gramme of the Imperial Conference, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain made the only possible reply to a remonstrance 
addressed to him by the Japanese League of Nations Asso- 
ciation expressing regret at the British plan for a naval 
base at Singapore, owing to its conceivably unpropitious 
effect on Anglo-Japanese relations, and because it is ‘“ not 
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in harmony with the spirit of the League of Nations” and 
would nullify the effect of the Washington Conference. To 
this the British Foreign Minister replied, on February 28th, 
that the policy underlying the development of Singapore 
as a naval base was one which has been the keynote of 
British naval policy for a great number of years, namely, 
that the British Fleet must be able to proceed to any part 
of the world where important British territorial and com- 
mercial interests exist. This policy was adhered to until 
the growing menace of Germany’s Sea Power necessitated 
a concentration of naval effort in home waters, to the 
detriment of the normal development of the maintenance 
facilities at outlying bases. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s letter continued : 

This is a preposterous situation for a great naval Power and for an Empire 
of so wide an extent as ours; and it is believed that the naval and military 
authorities in Japan and the leading statesmen, who have considered this ques- 
tion in all its bearings, appreciate the reasonableness of His Majesty’s Govern. 
ment’s decision and know that it implies no threat to, or mistrust of, a friendly 
Power and an Ally of many years’ standing. 

It is a matter for regret that there are people, both in this country and in 
Japan, who have been misled by current phrases and have given little or no 
attention to the real factors of the situation, and especially to the dominating 
factor of distance. A circle described with Singapore as centre and a radius 
of two thousand three hundred miles will be found to enclose great stretches of 
British territory and an enormous number of British subjects, and a commerce 
which is valued at one thousand and eighty million pounds per annum. 

At the Washington Conference, by placing Hong-Kong within the status 
quo area as regards armaments, Great Britain withdrew her effective military 


and naval strength from a distance of about one thousand miles to one of about 
two thousand three hundred miles from Japan. 


Our readers will cordially agree with every word of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reply to a remonstrance which hardly seems 

reasonable from such a quarter, and of which 
fee aii we may be sure many Japanese disapprove. 

It were wise, however, to appreciate one 
element in the misgivings entertained by our former Allies 
concerning our Singapore policy, all the more as it is never 
mentioned in any British newspaper or in any Ministerial 
utterance in this country. The underlying motive of Japan's 
suspicions concerning the British naval programme in the 
Far East is a widespread belief that Singapore might become 
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the advance base of the American Fleet in the event of 
an American-Japanese war. Having observed the inability 
of London to deny anything to Washington, which is never 
expected to make a show of any return, the Japanese not 
mnnaturally imagine that this British naval base may be 
yet another burden borne by the British taxpayer for the 
benefit of the Americans, who do all the taking while we 
do all the giving. There is, we may be sure, no serious 
foundation for an apprehension which has probably been 
encouraged by imaginative American diplomats and journal- 
ists in the Far East. Certainly nothing is farther from the 
wishes of Great Britain than to have art or part in any 
American aggression against Japan, and the very last 
thing our taxpayers desire is to shoulder additional American 
burdens, or that the British Government should commit 
itself to any policy of adventure at the expense of our 
former Ally. It would, however, clear the air if, in discussing 
the problem of Singapore, His Majesty’s Ministers made it 
plain to the whole world that there is no arriére pensée in 
our strategic programme, and that we should remain strictly 
neutral in the not improbable event of Washington Senatorial 
Jingoes picking a quarrel with Japan. The United States is 
glutted with gold and bursting with prosperity. She may 
be able to afford such luxuries—not so this weary and im- 
poverished Titan. We shall build a naval base at Singapore 
exclusively for British Imperial purposes and _ because, 
without it, British Sea Power is en lair in the Pacific. It 
is no Anglo-American enterprise in pursuance of that 
“Anglo-American myth” upon which Professor Alvord 
writes so wisely and weightily elsewhere in this number. 


Taz City Editors of London Newspapers, who are mostly 
fanatical ‘‘ goldbugs,” seek to exploit Mr. Reginald 

McKenna’s address to the Commercial Com- 
Goldbugs mittee of the House of Commons (March 4th) 
a a convincing demonstration of the soundness of their 
creed. It is, however, common knowledge that Mr. McKenna 
is but a half-hearted advocate of the restoration of the 
Gold Standard in this country, at which in previous utter- 
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ances he has dealt more than one shrewd blow, and several 
of the ablest members of the Board of the Midland Bank, 
of which he is Chairman, regard the present gold craze 
with unconcealed misgiving, as indeed must everybody who 
views such questions from the British point of view as opposed 
to the Anglo-American or Anglo-German standpoint adopted 
by our International Financiers. Even supposing Mr, 
McKenna, who throughout his professional career as a poli- 
tician was a Cobdenite and a Little Englander, believed that 
our National Salvation depended on our reverting to “a 
free market in gold” no less than on our maintaining 
Unrestricted Free Imports, as we know him to be wrong in 
the one case, why should we go “nap” on his ipse dizit 
in the other? In his present luke-warm advocacy of the 
Bank of England’s programme to constrain our country to 
bear yet another American burden (by placing our mint 
at the disposal of Mr. Paul Warburg’s Federal Reserve 
Board in New York, which is terrified by the glut of gold in 
the United States, which remains dead weight until Europe 
walks into this gilded booby-trap), we suspect that Mr. 
McKenna, as in his parliamentary days, is merely pursuing 
the line of least resistance. Realizing that his former and 
sounder views on “‘ Managed Currency ” were anathema to 
the Brands and other Bourbons in and around Lombard 
Street, Mr. McKenna has watered his wine and is once again 
in favour with the City Editors, and will doubtless be patted 
on the back by the Round Table. Nevertheless, a single 
sentence in his much-advertised “ Address”? to the Com: 
mercial Committee of the House of Commons in common 
parlance “ gave away the whole show” : 

During the last three years our currency, with nothing more than an 


insignificant gold backing, has been more stable than the United States gold 
dollar, and has actually appreciated in relation to it. 


Then why not leave well alone ? 


WE had a disagreeable foretaste last month of where the 
Anglo-American crusaders of the Bank of England would 
conduct us should they succeed in placing British currency 
yet more at the mercy of the Shylocks of New York than 
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it is already. These, be it remembered, with all their 
highfalutin talk, are simply “out” to enrich the United 
Be States and to multiply American millionaires, 
een © who are already so numerous and so opulent 
, that Sir Alfred Mond pathetically confessed 
to feeling “ poor” on his last visit to U.S.A. We have no 
right to resent the ambition of New York financiers—now 
dominated by Jews and German-Americans—to make their 
city the hub of the monied world and to reduce Sir Alfred 
Mond to a sense of pauperism. They are well within their 
tights. But we are entitled to ask that the Governor of 
the Bank of England—even though, in spite of its name, 
it be but a private trading corporation—should preserve 
an erect posture among American plutocrats and remember 
that American demands are not always synonymous with 
British needs. The United States is a creditor nation. 
We are her debtors. This of itself should give pause, if 
nothing else does, to those who advocate the Gold Standard 
on grounds that would be intelligible were our réles reversed. 
They forget that what might be a luxury to a creditor may 
prove an embarrassment to a debtor. The helplessness 
of the Bank of England wis-d-vis the New York Federal 
Reserve Banks may be gathered from last month’s episode, 
as described in a leading article in the Manchester Guardian 
(March 5th), which we quote because our contemporary, 
though published in an industrial district, has, through its 
crass Conservatism, hitherto supported the Gold Party, 
like Mr. Philip Snowdon, lately Socialist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But even the Manchester Guardian is upset 
by a 5 per cent. Bank rate, which it describes as “ the latest 
boulder upon which we have stumbled” in pursuing the 
“exceedingly stony path” towards the Gold Standard: 

It means, of course, a fall in the value of British Government securities, 
restricted credit, and increased cost in the financing of trade. It is unlikely 
that the Bank of England would have taken this step on its own initiative— 
at least just yet. Its hand was forced by the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
which on Thursday raised its rediscount rate from 3 to 3} per cent. We replied 
by, in effect, raising our rate from 4 to 5 per cent., thus actually increasing by 
$ per cent. the already considerable margin between the two monetary centres. 


The purpose was to protect the sterling-dollar exchange rate, which, after coming 
Within sight of parity, has since been inclined to relapse. And the purpose 
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of maintaining the exchange rate is, of course, to hasten the re-establishment of 
the pre-war Gold Standard. The higher Bank rate is, therefore, only an unusually 
clear example of the price which we are paying, and have been paying for some 
years, in this effort to put our currency back on the pre-war basis. Is it worthit} 


After a certain amount of wobbling the Manchester Guardian 
would appear to answer this question in the negative by 
emphasizing the danger to which Mr. J. F. Darling first called 
attention of subordinating Lombard Street to Wall Street 
and Pine Street : 

The unexpected raising of the Bank rate suggests certain lack of harmony 
between the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Bank, which it had 
been hoped Mr. Montagu Norman’s visit to America would prevent. But we 
are still our own masters, or could be if we chose. Before we tie ourselves to 
gold—-that is, as things are, to the Federal Reserve Bank—-we should under. 
stand clearly what the American policy is going to be. Unless that is clearly 


determined in advance the British Bank rate under a Gold Standard might 
be posted up every Thursday in New York more appropriately than in London, 


It is the fashion among Highbrows and Mugwumps, among 
Mandarins, Defeatists and Wobblers, to denounce the 
aeons Daily Mail. But where should we be without 

nareene it? While other London newspapers and 
most provincial journals are prostrate before the bluffers of 
New York, and while leading Politicians of all parties are 
perpetually grovelling to Washington politicians—an exercise 
in which the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, can usually be relied upon to take the lead— 
the Daily Mail boldly tackles the Gold Standard conspiracy 
from the point of view of Great Britain. This is, of course, 
highly unorthodox. Judging from the tone of leading 
London journals and the demeanour of Responsible States- 
men, Great Britain has no right to any point of view. Her 
duty consists, firstly, in ascertaining the wishes of the 
Americans, and secondly, in carrying them out. The 
American attitude towards our noble selves is slightly 
different—the chief pre-occupation of Washington politicians 
is, in a familiar phrase, “to find out what John Bull wants 
and do the opposite.” Consequently John Bull is of no 
account anywhere. The Daily Mail, however, insists on 
restoring him to the picture, and in a pungent Leader 
(March 5th) entitled ““ Where do we come in?” discourses 
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on “the American Banks and the Gold Standard,” aptly 
reminding us what we have already suffered by allowing 
La Haute Finance to direct our policy: 

‘The public remembers that our leading bankers and financiers received 
the Dawes Scheme with immense enthusiasm. Its practical results are now 
visible. British industries are experiencing intense competition from Germany ; 
and Germany is developing her armaments (instead of paying the Allies) to 
an extent which perplexes and imperils the peaceful Powers of Europe. The 
bankers spoke with entire good faith when they lauded this plan. But the fact 


remains that they were wrong, and that it has brought this country, not prosperity, 
but mischief. 


The Daily Mazl thus succinctly explains the gold issue: 


The United States and its Federal Reserve Banks already have about 
£900,000,000 of the world’s gold, and, as Mr. McKenna tells us, there is “ an 
excess of upwards of £300,000,000 over legal requirements.” 

That the United States and its Federal Reserve Banks would gain by in- 
ducing us to take a large part of this gold from them is pretty obvious. What 
we want to know, and what the British public wants to know, ts, What is the 
precise advantage to this country of such a transaction? Each million of gold 
buried in a vault means that some £50,000 a year in interest (taking the rate 
at 5 per cent.) is sacrificed. If £900,000,000 is so entombed there is a loss of 
£45,000,000 annually. What have we to gain by sharing this loss ? 


This pertinent question was asked some weeks ago. Up to 
the hour of going to press no one has attempted to answer it. 


Two months ago it seemed as though the fate of Great 
Britain in monetary matters had been _ irrevocably 

decided by the mission of the Governor of 
ey a the Bank of England (the Right Hon. 

Montagu Norman) at the New Year to New 
York, concerning which much mystery was made at the 
time. On his return the City Editors of London newspapers 
—most of whom can only see things through Lombard Street 
eyes—were tremendously cock-a-hoop over the imminent 
restoration of the Gold Standard in England for which they 
and International Finance had long clamoured. American 
journalists took it as a matter of course that everything 
had been fixed up by Mr. Norman with the Money Power 
of New York. Indeed, it was stated to be merely a question 
of date as to when this obliging community would shoulder 
its share of “the excessive stock of gold now held by the 
American Government,” which American Bankers are 
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so anxious to reduce in the interests of American Finance 
and Industry. As The Times City Editor remarked 
(January 21st): “‘ Mr. Norman’s visit to prominent Bankers 
in New York has a more important significance than his 
previous visits. Much, of course, depends upon the course 
of events, but it is widely believed that the Government 
(i.e. the British Government) intends not to renew the 
embargo (on gold exports), and that possibly it may 
be lifted before that date (ie. the end of the year).” In 
other words, the Americans had scored again, and 
British Finance—or rather International finance oper- 
ating in the City of London, as there seems to be 
uncommonly little “ British” finance in any serious sense 
of the term—was willing that British currency should be 
manipulated from New York, for that is the plain English 
of the Norman policy. The innocent British public as usual 
remained completely in the dark, no information being 
obtainable from the Treasury Bench. All we had to guide 
us was a stream of confident cablegrams from Washington 
and New York expressing the gratification of the American 
Money Power at the impending capitulation of the British 
Government, culminating in the categorical assertion of the 
former Ambassador of the United States in London, Mr. 
George Harvey, that he had “trustworthy information” 
that the “ greatest financial transaction in the course of 
history’ was about to materialize, and that by July Ist 
Great Britain would be the dumping-ground of the at present 
valueless American gold hoard. 


But “mum” remained the word in official circles on this 
side of the Atlantic, and no one has succeeded in eliciting 

any information from the Chancellor of the 
cee Exchequer as to Ministerial intentions on 

_ this vital national issue. Indeed, Mr. Winston 
Churchill regarded it as almost an impertinence that 
any Englishman should inquire as to the “ trustworthy 
information” that satisfied Mr. Harvey that this country 
would find itself in another monetary and industrial crisis 
within the next three months. Though there are few signs 
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of grace among the “Goldbugs” of the City of London, 
there are some signs of fear as to the consequences of their 
programme. Indeed, the weaker brethren in and around 
Lombard Street are distinctly “rattled,” and wobblers in 
the Cabinet have caught this infection. When we find the 
Minister for War put up (March 18th) by astuter colleagues 
to warn the public against the delusion of simpletons that 
the Gold Standard means “ golden sovereigns in the pocket 
instead of bits of paper,” and inquiring “ would it help 
trade or were the risks too great?’ we may gather that 
recent disquieting episodes have fluttered the dovecots in 
which all was tranquillity and contentment when we last 
went to press. As the War Minister explained in his speech 
to the Acton Chamber of Commerce, we had roughly 
£150,000,000 of gold in this country, on which we conducted 
the largest overseas trade in the world except that of the 
United States. Last year the excess balance in our favour 
was only £29,000,000, when we included all the “ invisible ” 
exports; and as we were bound to go on lending money 
abroad 


The question was whether the margin of 2150,000,000 of gold was a sufficient 
one to enable us to allow free export of gold, and whether it would be good for 
our trade. We had to run the risk of the Bank rate being put up so that it 
attracted gold and credit to this country. The Bank rate had been put up 
1 per cent. in the last fortnight, and the Bankers thus were trying to make money 
worth more in London than in New York. The danger was that if we allowed 
gold to be exported freely our credit might be reduced. 


At this point Sir Laming Worthington-Evans became 
obscure, probably because the Cabinet are obscure, but he 
had said enough to indicate that Ministers were at the 
moment shivering on the brink, hesitating over the plunge 
into the troubled waters to which, according to Mr. Harvey, 
they are committed before July Ist. A return to the Gold 
Standard, which collapsed so ignominiously in August 1914, 
as it invariably does at any considerable crisis, would 
presumably benefit the big Joint Stock Banks and is un- 
doubtedly desired by them, but it will not help the Prime 
Minister to solve any of the problems nearest his heart, and 
we sincerely hope he may remain on the brink. 
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THERE is increasing questioning among thoughtful English. 
men, in all Parties, as to whether our huge over amalgamated 

; Banks are the proper people to prescribe 
The Big Five the monetary policy of the cenuli which 
is subsequently to be shoved down our throats by a small 
clique of City Editors of London newspapers who mostly 
lead the lives of squirrels in cages, and can see nothing but 
Lombard Street. We are all prepared to admit that the 
“Big Five’ may know what measures are most likely to 
increase their own resources, in other words, that they are 
the best judges of their own interests. Banks are admittedly 
an important factor in the economic life of the country, and 
are fully entitled, nay, bound to support whatever policy 
best suits Banking, and if they said “ We are international 
Bankers representing many varied international interests, 
British, American, German, Dutch, Swiss, Italian, Austrian, 
Bulgarian, Turkish—late enemy as much as late ally, rather 
more so—and in our judgment the Gold Standard would help 
us to promote our international business,” they would be 
well within their rights, and no reasonable person would 
quarrel with their attitude. But they pose as though they 
regarded this vital problem of currency from a national 
point of view, and many unthinking people are misled into 
imagining that as British bankers they have essentially, if not 
exclusively, British interests at heart. People are hypnotized 
by the phrase “‘ We are the Bankers of the world,” which 
is interpreted by the man in the street as meaning “ We 
ransack the world for wealth, of which London as the world’s 
monetary centre has the benefit,”” whereas all it means is 
**We are prepared to finance any transaction anywhere so 
long as our money is safe and we can rely on the Bank 
making a profit. We have no paltry international prejudices. 
We are just as prepared to act as Bankers for ‘ Arcos,’ the 
semi-official commercial agency of those whom narrow-minded 
men describe as ‘the butchers of Moscow,’ as we are to 
finance any solvent German Shipbuilding Yard that is 
engaged in knocking out British Shipbuilding. Indeed, 
we are lending money hand over fist to German Industry, 
and intend to go on doing so. This is what we understand 
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by the phrase ‘thinking Internationally.’” Quite so, but 
scarcely helpful to British interests and certainly not entitling 
its authors to dictate British policy. 


TarRE is unconcealed concern both in India and in Egypt 
as to possible appointments to the two great positions 
respectively held by Lord Reading and Lord 
Allenby, which are expected to become vacant 
in the near future. Neither are easy posts, and at the 
present time both the Indian Viceroyalty and the High 
Commissionership of Egypt are more vital than ever. It 
has been frequently asserted that Lord Birkenhead only 
accepted the Secretaryship of State for India with the idea 
that it would prove a stepping-stone to Delhi. Fear has been 
expressed lest this pushful personage should succeed in 
gratifying his ambition. Brilliant as may be his gifts in 
Parliament, on the platform, and in the courts, Lord 
Birkenhead has never been deemed wise in council, and is 
conspicuously devoid of attributes that are indispensable in 
a Viceroy. The announcement of his appointment to succeed 
Lord Reading would provoke such consternation throughout 
this hemisphere that we may hope there is small risk of its 
materializing. But he is a determined man in his own 
cause. He has powerful friends in the Cabinet and a big 
backing on the Press, which would do its utmost to stifle 
adverse criticism. We are constantly assured that this 
particular appointment is “ off,” but supposing that during 
his impending leave Lord Reading urged that his former 
counsel and colleague, Lord Birkenhead, was the best possible 
ruler of India, is it certain that the plea would be rejected ? 
Leading lawyers form a powerful mutual admiration society. 
They honestly believe that ‘‘ there is nothing like leather,” 
and that the world cannot have too much of such a good thing 
as Lawyer-Politicians. As we pointed out last month— 
as indeed is obvious—there is less excuse than ever for 
blundering over the Viceroyalty, as the Prime Minister has, 
if not an abundance, at any rate a choice of capable men who 
have already established their reputation as administrators 
and whose appointment would meet with general approval in 
India and at home. 


Apprehensions 
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WiTH an enthusiastic and energetic Colonial Secretary, such 
as Mr. Amery, we may reasonably hope to see the Colonia] 
, Office emancipated from some of the ooils 
ged of Red Tape in which all public departments 
love to ensconce themselves. It is all to the 
good that a Minister should go and see things for himself, 
and we welcome the present visit of the Colonial Secretary 
and the Air Minister to Irak, which we may be sure will be 
equally welcome to every man on the spot who is worth his 
salt. The Home Government is necessarily so pre-occupied 
with Home affairs, and heads of departments are so swamped 
in detail percolating through exclusively official channels, 
that it becomes extremely difficult for any Minister who 
adheres to Whitehall to form an opinion of any value con- 
cerning the more distant problems, and it is yet more difficult, 
should he succeed in doing so, to get the Government of the 
day to adopt and act upon his view. Mr. Amery and his 
colleague should be able to bring back a useful report upon 
the situation in Irak, as to which there is some obscurity, 
and with their first-hand knowledge will be in a strong 
position to influence the Middle-East policy of the British 
Government, which is at present somewhat nebulous. Mr. 
Amery is likewise credited by a Government organ (see 
Daily Telegraph, March 19th) with the “ definite intention ” 
of visiting Australia and New Zealand during the Autumn 
Recess. It is unnecessary for us to express keen approval 
of a step which we have advocated in season and out of 
season for some years. It is peculiarly fortunate that this 
new departure should be initiated by so sympathetic a 
personality as Mr. Amery, who without ever seeking popu- 
larity makes friends wherever he goes, and who is regarded 
throughout the Dominions as having his heart in his job. 
The Colonial Secretary’s tour would be as good as holding 
an Imperial Conference overseas—indeed, in several respects, 
better. 


IF simultaneously with the Colonial Secretary’s visit to 
Australia and New Zealand the British Prime Minister 
fulfilled the desire he is said to have ‘“‘ under consideration ” 
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(according to the Daily Telegraph) of paying a visit to Canada 
this autumn, Mr. Stanley Baldwin would unquestionably 
sig render an invaluable Imperial service. The 
The British _ attitude of Dominion Governments towards 
in Canada? the suggestion of successive British Govern- 
ments that further Conference should be 
held in Downing Street for one or other purpose sufficiently 
indicated that overseas statesmen felt that for the present 
they have “done their bit” as regards travelling, and 
though they have been too polite to say so, they are, and 
indeed must be, of opinion that the Imperial Government 
might usefully return the compliment they have paid 
so often to Downing Street by encouraging some of their 
number to visit other parts of what High Brows are 
endeavouring to re-christen “the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” If during the same year the Heir-Apparent 
of the Crown toured West Africa and South Africa, the British 
Prime Minister visited Canada, and the Colonial Secretary 
took a trip to Australia and New Zealand, while the 
Duke and Duchess of York have spent a delightful holiday 
in Kenya, the British Empire would feel that the Mother 
Country was at last “waking up” and discarding the 
old stay-at-home statesmanship, and that the Imperial 
Government was becoming Imperial in fact as well as in 
name. For practical reasons that are generally obvious it 
is infinitely easier for British Cabinet Ministers to go abroad 
in 1925 than for any Dominion Minister to come home. 
The British Government commands a parliamentary majority 
of over 200, and therefore risks nothing by the absence of 
its members, whereas all the Dominion Governments are 
dependent on exiguous and precarious majorities, which 
might disappear at almost any moment. There was certainly 
never a more propitious moment for the British Prime 
Minister to establish an admirable precedent by spending 
the Autumn Recess in Canada. 


PotirictaNns are rather apt to underrate opponents, to 
exaggerate their difficulties, to depreciate their strength. 
This is never wise, as it induces self-complacency, which is 
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an almost inevitable prelude to disaster. At the same time 
we cannot, and should not, shut our eyes to facts, and among 
patent facts of the present political situation 
are the discord, the disorganization, and 
the demoralization of both Parliamentary Oppositions— 
Labour and Liberal. Indeed, it were hard to say at this 
moment which of these two factions is in the worse plight, 
though there is, of course, this great moral difference between 
them—viz. that while the Liberals have only a past to 
‘sustain them, the Socialists look forward to the future and 
confidently contemplate the joyful hour when they will 
resume Downing Street. But for the present they are any- 
thing but harmonious. Not only is the Labour Front Bench 
seething with personal jealousies and antagonisms, but the 
rank and file do not find it easy to go into the same Lobby 
on economic questions of vital interest to the working classes, 
Indeed, something like a split is developing on the subject 
of unrestricted Free Imports, owing to the inability of the 
Clyde contingent to “‘ toe the line” marked out for Socialists 
by antediluvian Radicals of the Snowden type and the 
intellectuals of the Independent Labour Party, such as Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, whose “i 


Patent 


internationalism ” constrains 
them to remain Cobdenite as regards ‘‘ Dumping,” which 
is devastating our Industrial districts. Doubtless, under 
pressure of adversity, these rival schools will pool their 
differences, but for the moment it were misleading to describe 
the Labour Party as a “ happy family.” Curiously enough 
the Geneva Protocol would appear to divide them least, 
probably because but few Labour Members have read it. 


Tuat the withdrawal of Mr. Asquith to the House of Peers, 
leaving the Liberal leadership in the Commons in the hands 

of Mr. Lloyd George, has worsened the position 
lhc of the Party both in Parliament and in the 

country goes without saying. The enco- 
miums of the Press on the ex-Premier’s acceptance of a seat 
in the hereditary House, under Conservative auspices, 
because he had been rejected for what his Party are 
pleased to designate ‘the popular branch of the Legis 
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lature,” by no means reflect the sentiments of the Radical 
rank and file. They had been taught to look up to 
Mr. Asquith as the Standard Bearer in his Democratic 
crusade against “the hereditary enemies of the people.” 
Moreover, though as Prime Minister he was responsible 
for the creation of many Peers, and at one moment threatened 
to create many more, he had never concealed his contempt 
for “‘ Honours,” and when tackled concerning some especially 
obscure political hack whom he had ennobled, Mr. Asquith 
was alleged to have defended his action on the ground that 
“it proved that anyone might hope to become a Peer.” 
It is wholly intelligible that Party Stalwarts should regret 
and resent their leader’s transformation into “ the Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith.” They do not look at such matters 
from the same point of view as “the smart section” of 
Society Liberalism. This defection is all the more deplorable 
in the eyes of what is left of the Radical Man in the Street 
by its transference of the effective Leadership of the Party to 
the Welsh Wizard, whose wizardry, while enlisted in the 
Coalition cause, is deemed responsible for the downfall of 
Liberalism. 


Anp what of the Welsh Wizard ? How goes it with him ? 
Is he reconciled to the turn of events? Three years ago 

Mr. Lloyd George was the unchallenged and 

practically unchallengeable Dictator of the 
=— British Empire. He was the Mussolini of 
England. There was no one to gainsay him. By methods, 
of which the least said the better, he had created a personal 
régime such as this country had never known, and it must 
in fairness be admitted that its author displayed astuteness 
in exploiting the amiable weaknesses of the English and the 
Scottish peoples—the Welsh he had for the asking. Both 
Houses of Parliament were at his feet—the House of Lords 
was no less subservient than the House of Commons 
in Coalition days. All criticism was frowned upon. He 
was surrounded by an immense army of sycophants. His 
political opponents were cowed and impotent. The Carlton 


Club and Primrose League were his wash-pots. Over the 
VOL. LXXXV 138 
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Conservative Party generally—with a few exceptions, who 
were discounted by his pack as “ disgruntled Die Hards ”— 
had he cast his shoe. The Press all over the country was 
at his beck and call, spoon-fed by his wonderful Pregg 
Bureau, which was the corner-stone of his Coalition, while 
the general public were ‘“‘ doped” with his legends of “ the 
Man who won the War.” His colleagues in the Cabinet 
were mostly content to be mere office boys who ran his 
errands. It was a positive nightmare from which there seemed 
no prospect of our Parliamentarians awakening until a 
certain “Cabin Boy” was moved to mutiny. Having 
Conservative interests at heart, Sir George Younger realized 
that a further spell of Coalitionism would reduce our Party 
to the pitiable condition of the Liberals. It was the first 
streak of daylight. The Die Hards and the Morning Post 
did the rest. Someone should write the inside history of 
those stirring times, which would make the Greville Memoirs 
dull reading. 


UttimaTEty, like all nightmares, the Coalition passed 
away—the Centre Party was stillborn. Conservatism once 

more lifted up its head, first under Mr. Bonar 
Awakening § Law, and secondly under Mr. Stanley Beld- 

win. In their faculty of forgetfulness English- 
men nowadays only recollect the Coalition as a bad dream 
that can never recur. Any suggestion of its return is laughed 
to scorn. Nevertheless, it would be resuscitated to-morrow 
should opportunity offer half a chance to the restless, 
ambitious, disgruntled intriguers and ‘“‘ careerists”’ who 
nowadays feel themselves to be less important than in the 
spacious days when “ first-class brains’? made what “ first- 
class blunders” they pleased. They were then practically 
the only persons in the country who counted. Mr. Lloyd 
George, for one, is profoundly disgusted at finding himself in 
the paltry position of ‘‘ Chairman ”’ of a Party whose member- 
ship of the House of Commons could comfortably pack into 
a single charabanc. The ex-Prime Minister is an ardent 
Lloyd-Georgian. He honestly believes that any nation 
blessed in the possession of politicians of a certain type 
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(who, as we learn from a recent utterance, are in his judgment 
the real winners of wars, rather than any men who do the 
mere fighting) should utilize such assets to the utmost, and 
not allow them to remain in abeyance. After sixteen years 
of unbroken office and power, culminating in six years of 
personal despotism, the present outlook does not smile on a 
man who achieved greatness, and had greatness thrust upon 
him. It is said that more hereditary Peers follow the Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith than elected Members of Parliament 
follow their “Chairman.” Nor is the latter’s authority 
unchallenged within the charabanc. Mr. Walter Runciman 
appears to have formed what used to be called “a cave” 
for the express purpose of keeping the Chairman up to the 
mark. The reader may regard the present plight of Parlia- 
mentary Liberalism as vetoing all hope of exhuming the 
Coalition. By themselves Liberal Coalitioners, or ‘‘ National 
liberals,” as they once called themselves, are impotent. 


QoNSERVATIVES should not, however, forget—what, indeed, 
they cannot afford to forget—viz. that our Prime Minister, 
“Loyalty” animated as in everything he does by a lofty 

y sense of duty, filled his Cabinet with Coali- 
tioners—i.e. Politicians who so far from _ feeling 
as the Conservative Party generally feels concerning that 
régime, wistfully look back upon it as the Golden Age of 
British public life when a handful of supermen directed the 
destinies of the universe from Downing Street. They have 
never forgiven Mr. Stanley Baldwin for his splendid public 
service in contributing to “down” the Coalition on that 
historic day at the Carlton Club in October, a.p. 1922. 
They were not conciliated, still less disarmed, by the mag- 
nanimity that inspired the offer of the chief posts in the 
present Government to themselves and their friends, by a 
Conservative leader who, having gained a record victory at 
the Polls—that was largely a personal vote of confidence— 
was in a position to compose his Cabinet practically as he 
pleased. Conservatives would have gained far fewer seats 
had the constituencies been apprised that, with the exception 
of Mr. Lloyd George, the Coalitioners would be invited to 
take possession of any future Conservative Government. 
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Sir Robert Horne, it may be remembered, excluded himself 
when he found that a brother Coalitioner had acquired the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. All that Mr. Baldwin 
has gained by concessions to the Coalition is a demand for 
yet more Coalitioners, and we should never be surprised 
were the door reopened anew at the instance of these insati- 
able daughters of the horseleech by whom the Prime 
Minister is surrounded. Conservatives had to grin and bear 
the Cabinet-making, which was a severe shock to them last 
autumn. It could only have been rendered tolerable had 
the Coalitioners shown themselves capable of appreciating 
the rare generosity of the Leader against whom they had 
intrigued for the past two years up to the very eve of the 
last Dissolution, when they devised a cut-and-dried scheme 
for ousting Mr. Baldwin. But “ cricket’? is unknown to 
Coalitioners. Our Leader may be anxious, in the interests 
of party peace, to let bygones be bygones—not so the other 
side, with one conspicuous and honourable exception. That 
the Coalition are not playing the game is obvious from the 
performances of their mouthpieces in the Press, whose 
vindictiveness against the head of the Government would 
be incompatible with Lord Beaverbrook’s close relations 
with his confederates in the Miniatey—i the latter knew 
the meaning of the word “ Loy atti" 


It is not a private but a public scandal when you have a 
particular group of newspapers in such relations with certain 
i Cabinet Ministers that they are enabled to 

eho Eximee publish réswmés of the proceedings within a 
Triumph few hours of a Cabinet Council. Meanwhile 
these same journals never abate their ani- 
mosity towards the Prime Minister and “Chief” of these 
same leaky colleagues who owe their places exclusively to 
his misplaced magnanimity. There must be something very 
rotten in the state of Denmark for such things to be possible. 
There is much comment in political circles on this strange 
phenomenon. If the Premier be unaware of what is going 
on he must be wretchedly served. If, on the other hand, 
he knowingly tolerates these manceuvres, we venture to say 
he is doing himself a grave injustice and carrying the prin: 
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ciples of Pacificism to dangerous lengths. We should much 
prefer to ignore the underworld of la haute Politique, but 
dare not do so because the plotters are persistent, and with 
the rest of the world asleep they might conceivably succeed 
at the psychological moment in engineering that “ recon- 
struction ” of the Government which would place the Centre 
Party once more astride this unfortunate country. Happily, 
during the past month, though Coalitioners may have had a 
lamentable influence on British foreign policy—in their 
eagerness to carry Great Britain into the German camp on 
any pretext—in home affairs things have gone badly with 
the Beaverbrook faction owing to the ever-increasing popular 
prestige of the Prime Minister. Without cultivating any 
of the arts of the demagogue, and probably on that account, 
as the British public are sick of demagogues and other 
charlatans, Mr. Baldwin made a great and, some persons 
think, an abiding impression on the country by his unadorned 
and sympathetic treatment of industrial problems. His 
memorable speech in the House of Commons on Mr. 
MacQuisten’s Bill dealing with the intolerable Political Levy 
of Trade Unions will be found verbatim in our correspondence 
section at the end of this number. We are convinced that 
the more Conservatives read it, together with the Prime 
Minister’s other recent speeches on Industrial issues, the 
more they will approve of the line he has taken at this critical 


time, however much they may regret the postponement of 


legislation on the lines of Mr. MacQuisten’s Bill. Even if we 
lacked sympathy with the ideas so admirably expounded 
by our Leader, and we not only agree with, but admire 
every word he said, we should welcome such utterances as 
strengthening his position, both in Parliament and in 
the Constituencies, and thus reducing the Intrigues and 
Intriguers to ridicule. 


Tazre had been not a little perturbation among Ministerial- 
ists during the days preceding the much-canvassed Bill 
which the luck of the ballot and the enthusiasm of the rank- 
and-file Conservatives enabled Mr. MacQuisten to introduce 
on March 6th. A huge Cabinet, as usual, found it extremely 


say 
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difficult to make up its mind, and the views of opposing 
sections were set forth in different newspapers. Meanwhile, 
“In” or the Party generally remained firm, leaving 
“Out” no doubt as to its desire to protect those 

Trade Unionists who object to subscribe to a 
Political Levy exclusively devoted to Socialistic and sub- 
versive purposes, which under legislation passed in the 
heyday of Limehouse politicians is exacted from dissentients 
as a matter of course. It was, needless to say, the Coalition 
end of the Cabinet that created the crisis, that prompted their 
newspaper friends to raise objections to Mr. MacQuisten’s 
plain, straightforward Bill, which simply provides that sub- 
scribers to the Political Levy should “ contract in” instead 
of, as at present, compelling all who desire not to subscribe to 
*‘ contract out ’’—a system that has permitted the establish- 
ment of terrorism in some districts and is, on the face of it, 
unjust. The Coalition “cave” showed their hand by 
encouraging their hangers-on in the House of Commons to 
table obstructive or dilatory motions. In fact, the situation 
rapidly deteriorated until it seemed as though there must 
be a serious cleavage in the Party. Nor was the tension 
relieved by the announcement at the eleventh hour that 
the Prime Minister would himself move an amendment that 
would necessarily prevent the Bill being passed while giving 
a Ministerial blessing to its principles. Indeed, it was an 
unusually delicate task that devolved on the Prime Minister, 
which, however, by universal admission he discharged 
triumphantly. His transparent sincerity and exceptional 
grasp of Industrial conditions, his ability to see the problem 
steadily and see it whole, not only impressed, but deeply 
moved every party in the House of Commons, and when 
the speaker sat down, at the end of about half an hour, the 
‘“‘atmosphere”’ had completely changed. Old Parliamen- 
tary hands confessed themselves amazed that simple, natural, 
unaffected speech could do what Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
achieved without conscious effort by saying what was in his 
mind. Such an episode revives the old-time view that 
‘character counts in English public life.” 


i 
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Wxat we said last month concerning the much-discussed 
Reform of the House of Lords remains true, as the Reformers 
; would be wise in recognizing, unless they 
Ginger aut desire to deceive themselves. There is so 

far no evidence whatsoever that the Cabinet 
contemplate any serious measure of Constitutional Reform 
such as Lord Selborne and others who have this cause 
at heart advocate. His Majesty’s Ministers are divided on 
this ason most other political issues. Their ultimate action, 
which will be postponed as long as possible, depends 
exclusively on the amount of “ ginger” that Lord Selborne 
and the Reform Party are able to apply. The fact 
that the Reform of the House of Lords may have been 
indicated as an item in the Conservative Programme by the 
powers that be, or that it was repeatedly approved at 
Annual Conferences of the Party, counts for little or nothing 
in the eyes of obstructives, who have their own reasons for 
opposing a policy that appeals not only to the Conservative 
Rank and File, but to the nation at large. The present 
system is intolerable and indefensible. We have a vast 
House of Lords swollen by the modern flood of peerages 
to between seven hundred and eight hundred—many of the 
more recent being conferred for reasons that cannot be 
disclosed—that is impotent to fulfil the primary duty of 
a Second Chamber in a Democracy, viz. to ensure that 
no revolutionary change be effected unless it be deliberately 
desired by the Electorate. Under the present grotesque 
system established by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith’s 
Parliament Act, a vigorous minority of a minority such as 
might easily capture the Government could effect a coup 
@état that was both ruinous and anathema to the nation. 
How little the authors of the Parliament Act foresaw that 
they would be the last party to profit by its provisions! 


Tue Liberal Party in the past steadily opposed the Reform 
of the House of Lords, except on the platform where “ Re- 
Their form’ always sounds well, for two main 
Petard reasons. In the first place, they found it 

highly convenient to market peerages to 
Radical Plutocrats making substantial contributions to the 
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secret Party Fund. Secondly, because the last thing Radicals 
desired was a strong Second Chamber that might successfully 
challenge the authority of the House of Commons, which 
Liberals expected to dominate once they had hamstrun 
the House of Lords by the Parliament Act. They failed 
to foresee their own eclipse by the Labour Party, which 
Mr. Lloyd George and other Radical Demagogues 
foolishly supposed would indefinitely feed out of Liberal 
hands. Had these expectations been verified, the Liberal 
Party might have been wise in flouting the advice of 
Sir Edward Grey, who proved a true prophet in 
threatening Liberalism with ‘death, disaster, and dam- 
nation,” if the Liberal Government stopped short at the 
Parliament Act and shirked the equally vital problem of 
Second Chamber Reform, which, in the words of the Prime 
Minister of the day (Mr. Asquith), “ brooked no delay.” 
Whether the distracted post-war Liberal Party has any 
views on this question we do not know. It has probably 
too many, but in any case, it will have the smallest say as the 
smallest Party, and may be regarded as negligible. The 
only serious open opposition to Constitutional Reform would 
be that of the Socialists, who, having entered into the Liberal 
inheritance, regard the House of Lords as the Liberals regarded 
it between the passing of the Parliament Act in 1911 and 
their own extinction in 1918. The present unreformed House 
of Lords suits the Socialists better than any Senate that 
could be constructed. Its hereditary principle provides the 
soap-box orator with a perennial topic, while its constitution 
disables it from offering any serious or sustained resistance 
to any Socialist project. The Labour Party will therefore 
violently oppose any and every effort to amend the Par- 
liament Act, which, however, in our humble opinion is no 
conclusive reason for a Conservative Government’s shirking 
a plain duty. 


A ConsERVATIVE Government with a Parliamentary majority 
of 200 could pass any measure of Constitutional Reform 
that commended itself to both Government and Party. No 
reasonable Bill would have anything to fear from the 
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Liberals——not a few of whom would in their altered circum- 
stances like to see it on the Statute Book—while Labour Op- 

position would be noisy rather than effective. 
ewy The tactical position of Socialist upholders of 

an unreformed “ hereditary Chamber” would 
be hopeless from a popular point of view. If Ministers meant 
business there would be no doubt as to the issue, and as 
the present Parliament may afford the last opportunity for 
some years of carrying a Reform which is demanded by the 
intelligence of the country, while its neglect might be fraught 
with tragic consequences, there should be no doubt as to 
the Government policy. But there is, and it were wiser to 
face the fact that the real enemies to be feared are inside 
the Cabinet. It is they who have prevented the Prime 
Minister from declaring any policy. It is they who will 
offer skilful and cunning resistance to any proposal that 
the pressure of the rank and file might constrain the Ministry 
to adopt. They would play off those whose main preoccu- 
pation is to obtain adequate powers for our Second Chamber 
against those who are chiefly concerned to water its purely 
hereditary character. It should not pass the wit of man 
to frame a measure which combined the proper functions 
with a representative personnel, though it would not be 
easy at once to overcome the jealousy of the House of Com- 
mons, and to consult the susceptibilities of the Peerage. 
The intriguers would, in fact, have abundant opportunities 
of making mischief over a measure that would have to run 
the gauntlet of both Houses. Indeed, they are already 
at work. As in the case of the Political Levy of Trade 
Unions, they will inspire spurious Reformers of the House 
of Lords to counter any move that Lord Selborne and 
serious Reformers make. We trust the latter will reject all 
offers of Committees, as the subject has been thrashed to 
death. What is now needed is a workable scheme drafted 


by Statesmen who wish it passed, not by those who mean it 
to fail. 


Lorp Curzon, the Lord President of the Council, was taken 
suddenly ill on March 5th, at Christ College, Cambridge, 
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while dressing for dinner, preparatory to making a speech 
to the University Conservative Association. Within a day 

or two he was deemed sufficiently well to 
Lord Curzon be moved to London, where his surgeons 
pronounced an immediate operation to be necessary. The 
customary bulletin was issued to the effect that he was 
** going on as well as could be expected.” It was understood 
to be a serious, though not a dangerous, operation in normal 
cases. However, from the outset, Lord Curzon’s personal 
friends were exceedingly anxious, realizing as they did that 
his constitution must have been enfeebled by his lifelong 
struggle against indifferent health. Nor was their pessimism 
diminished by the more hopeful reports that were circulated 
concerning the patient, who was described as “ progressing.” 
On March 19th the bulletins suddenly took a grave turn, 
and the case was seen to be hopeless. Lord Curzon died on 
the following day amid widespread expressions of regret at 
the untoward close of the brilliant career which he owed 
to the combination of qualities that marked him out among 
his contemporaries, namely, commanding ability, untiring 
industry, encyclopedic knowledge, and finished oratory. 
Both in writing and in speech Lord Curzon could state a 
case with impressive cogency, and even though he might not 
be as persuasive as some intellectual inferiors, he could 
always be relied upon to marshal the material facts. With 
such equipment and a positive passion for politics it was no 
small surprise to the outside world that Lord Curzon failed 
to gratify his highest ambition, as very early in life he was 
described—like another statesman of a previous generation 
who also disappointed the prophets, though in a different 
way—as “the rising hope of the stern unbending Tories.” 
His contemporaries at Eton, at Oxford, and in the House 
of Commons confidently regarded him as a future 
Prime Minister. However, fate decided otherwise. Of 
the many great posts he filled it was his Viceroyalty 
of India that provided his chief title to fame and 
the work by which he would probably ee to be 
remembered. 
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Lorp Curzon’s death created a vacancy in the Cabinet, 
but as that body was already unduly large, consisting as it 
did of twenty Ministers without Lord Curzon, 


“Greatest there was much to be said in favour of inviting 
eet some other member to discharge the honorific 
Number ” duties attached to the office of Lord President 


of the Council. The larger the Cabinet, the 
weaker it must be, because the more discordant. As the 
public have learnt during the few brief months of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin’s Second Administration, His Majesty’s Ministers 
have almost insuperable difficulty in making up their minds 
on any major problem at home or abroad. The inside 
history of the crisis that brought Mr. Austen Chamberlain to 
the verge of resignation last month was, as already noted, 
more sensational than edifving. An unwieldy Cabinet 
necessarily breaks up into cliques which invariably mean 
cabals. Twelve men would be more likely to transact our 
national and international business with intelligence, effi- 
ciency, and dispatch than twenty-one or twenty-two. It 
is possible to have general conversation in a Jury but not 
at a Cabinet Council of nearly twice their number. However, 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number ” of Front- 
Benchers is the order of the day, and there was as little 
prospect of reducing the Cabinet to reasonable dimensions 
as of introducing that new blood of which British states- 
manship stands sorely in need. Our pre-war politicians, 
like the Bourbons, have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
They are mostly illusionists living in a past that never was 
among Fools’ Paradises which the Great War apparently 
left intact. Lord Robert Cecil (Viscount Cecil of Chelwood) 
consoles us (March 19th) with the assertion that “ there are 
no people so often wrong as people of common sense,” which 
presumably explains why that commodity is conspicuous 
by its absence among Right Honourables. 


Sm James Craia, the shrewd and prescient Prime Minister 
of Northern Ireland, has wisely decided to afford the Northern 
Constituencies an opportunity of declaring themselves before 
the so-called “‘ Boundary ” Commission puts more fat in the 
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fire by publishing its Report. Although our present Conser. 
vative Cabinet contains too many Ministers identified with 
oo. the Coalition’s cowardly surrender to Sinn 
Fein embodied in the so-called “ Treaty,” 
with all its studied ambiguities, it seems ‘ unthinkable” 
that any Government calling itself Unionist should constrain 
a self-governing Province to accept any delimitation that 
its people resent. It is therefore intelligible that Sir James 
Craig—whose shoulders bear a heavy load of anxiety— 
desires to know exactly how the threatened counties feel 
at the prospect of dismemberment and being cast into the 
outer darkness of the Southern Pandemonium should the 
Boundary Commission report in favour of anything so 
monstrous. The Clause of the Treaty to which this body 
owes its existence ordained that the Boundary Commission 
shall 
determine, in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may 
be compatible with economic and geographical conditions, the boundaries 
between Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland. 
There was no doubt as to the meaning of these words in the 
minds of the Parliament that ratified the Treaty. They 
signified a mere adjustment of the frontier between the two 
States, and on that basis Ulster acquiesced. But when Sir 
James Craig subsequently discovered that the Irish Free 
State regarded this clause as permitting an extensive annexa- 
tion of Northern territory, the Northern Premier very 
properly refused to appoint a Northern representative to 
the Commission. Last year the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council decided that this invalidated the Boundary 
Commission. Under pressure from President Cosgrave the 
Ramsay MacDonald Government proceeded to pass an Act 
of Parliament empowering Great Britain to appoint a 
Northern Commissioner. Throughout the winter this 
Boundary Commission (consisting of Mr. Justice Feetham 
of South Africa, Professor McNeill, representing the Irish Free 
State, and Mr. J. R. Fisher, appointed by the British Govern- 
ment) has pursued its secretive course and cannot much 
longer delay its decision. Sir James Craig’s Government 
stands on the impregnable rock of the Act of Parliament 
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of 1920, which is the Charter of Northern Ireland’s “ Self- 
determination,” to which, incidentally, it owes its escape 
from the appalling fate that has overtaken Southern Ireland. 
We shall be frankly amazed if the coming Election reveals 
any ardent desire among Northerners to enter the Irish 
Free State. 


Taz London County Council Elections, decided on March 
bth, chiefly differed from the General Election last autumn 

in the much greater apathy of the Metropolis, 
LCC. less than a third of whose electors took the 
trouble to vote. In truth the British public are absolutely 
“fed up” with electioneering, and can hardly be flogged 
into any form of electoral activity. Otherwise, the results 
were satisfactory and to some extent resembled the Parlia- 
mentary elections. The Municipal Reform Party, despite 
eighteen years’ tenure of office, or perhaps thanks to it, 
actually increased its majority, making some notable cap- 
tures in Islington, including, inter alia, a victory by Miss 
Thelma Cazalet, who sets an admirable example to her 
contemporaries of the younger generation by her purposeful 
devotion to public affairs. Apart from the augmented 
Municipal Reform majority, the most noteworthy feature 
of the County Council elections was a gain of nineteen 
seats by the Labour or Socialist Party and the loss of nine- 
teen seats by the so-called “ Progressive” or Liberal Party, 
which is ‘‘ petering out” of municipal government as rapidly 
as out of parliamentary government. Twenty years ago 
the London County Council was a citadel of Liberalism 
which outnumbered the Moderates or Municipal Reformers 
by more than two to one—namely, eighty-one to thirty-five. 
To-day but a rump of six Progressives succeeded in holding 
seats, and the Progressives are outnumbered on the New 
Council by the Municipal Reformers by more than thirteen 
to one. Meanwhile, during the same twenty years, Labour 
has increased its membership from one to thirty-five. There 
is clearly nothing here to corroborate Mr. Lloyd George’s 
contention that the country is turning towards Liberalism 
as the via media between “‘ Reaction’ and “ Revolution.” 
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INFLUENZA is more prevalent, if not-more virulent than ever, 
and has taken a cruel toll of victims during the past winter, 
Nor is it content to be itself. It opens the 
door to “ complications” which are yet more 
dangerous. It certainly seems strange that after thirty odd 
years of this visitation Science should remain comparatively 
impotent because research has revealed nothing. Preventive 
medicine is doubtless at a discount in a community which 
eschews precautions of all kinds, and would sooner risk 
infection than be at the pains of disinfection. But some of 
those who cannot afford to sit down under this scourge have, 
so to speak, “on theirown” discovered a means of warding 
it off which, though entirely orthodox and approved by the 
Faculty, is too simple to appeal to the sophisticated, who 
will have none of it. We mentioned it in a previous number 
of the National Review, and are confirmed as to its efficacy 
by further experience. Indeed, we are confident that, could 
we persuade our readers to use it regularly and rigorously, 
Influenza would cease to torment them. As a great doctor 
told the present writer, who consulted him concerning this 
“ tip,” it would be a “ million to one” against people getting 
Influenza if they would morning and evening throughout 
the year gargle and “snuffle” Glycerin of Thymol mixed 
with warm water. It is, however, a preventative and not 
a remedy, and it were useless for indignant readers to inform 
us some weeks hence, “I tried your vaunted ‘cure’ for 
Influenza on my last attack and found it useless.” So it 
would be. It is not “a cure,” nor is it any insurance against 
the ordinary chill contracted by sitting in a draft or before 
a dying fire; but if systematically used all the year round 
it will protect against Influenza and not a few other infec: 
tions. It costs about 2s. 6d. a quart, and can be obtained 
from any chemist or store chemist—Glycerin of Thymol. 


Influenza 


Tur Test Matches, which began brilliantly at Sydney and 
continued brilliantly at Melbourne, Adelaide, and Melbourne 
again, through the second, third, and fourth 
ba ie contests, finally ended in something of a 
fiasco for English cricket in the fifth and final 


match on the Sydney ground. This was a keen disappoint- 
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ment to the public at home, who had hoped for a finish worthy 
of the fine record of the tour. Once again the otherwise 
excellent captain of the M.C.C. team lost the toss, but as 
the Australians only amassed the relatively moderate total 
of 295, Mr. Gilligan’s failure in this respect was deemed less 
disastrous than on previous occasions. None were prepared 
for the deplorable collapse of what had up to that moment 
been regarded as a great batting side. Hobbs opened 
with “a duck’s egg,” which apparently paralysed the XI. 
Sutcliffe could only make 22 and no one else made 50, our 
miserable total being 167. A new Test Match bowler, 
(. E. Grimmett, of South Australia, wrought this ruin, 
capturing 5 wickets for 45 runs. The Australians replied 
with a second innings of 325, fairly distributed over Mr. 
Collins’s remarkably consistent team. Surely we should not 
and could not fail again, and would make something of a 
fight with an innings of between 300 and 400! This time, 
however, Sutcliffe led off with 0, Hobbs could only make 
13 runs, and Tate was the only English player to make 
over 30.—Total, 146! The Australians thus won by 307 
tuns. It was a black day in the history of English cricket. 
Grimmett with his “ googlies” was yet more irresistible 
than in the first innings, capturing 6 wickets for 37 runs. 
Experts have busied themselves in drawing the moral. We 
shall content ourselves with recording the results of the five 
Test Matches, and shall console ourselves with the reflection 
that from every point of view except victory the M.C.C. 
tour was an unblemished success, while the individual 
ahievements of Hobbs, Sutcliffe,* Tate and Strudwick will 
lve in the history of the game. The Australians won four 
of the five Test Matches, proving themselves to be greater 
ticketers than ever in their remarkable ability to make 
ts and get wickets when they were most wanted. 

Ist (Sydney): Australia won by 193 runs. 

2nd (Melbourne): Australia won by 81 runs. 

3rd (Adelaide): Australia won by 11 runs. 


4th (Melbourne): England won by an innings and 29 runs, 
Sth (Sydney): Australia won by 307 runs. 


* Of the 2,968 runs scored for England, Hobbs and Sutcliffe actually made 
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SENSIBLE people are gradually realizing that the present 
generation of Englishmen and Englishwomen—we say nothing 
of Scotsmen or Scotswomen — have had 
sia and are having an overdose of Golf. This 
is not to belittle a game which has brought 
health, happiness, and recreation to many persons of both 
sexes who might otherwise lead sedentary, not to say “ stuffy,” 
lives. It takes them out of doors and keeps them out for 
several hours at a stretch. It likewise provides a harmless 
hobby for various sections of society upon whose hands 
time would otherwise hang rather heavily. But its suitable- 
ness for the middle-aged and the physically inactive is no 
reason for making it a cult among the younger generation, 
who should be encouraged to play games worthier of their 
years, unless, of course, they happen to be delicate or dis- 
abled from running about, in which case the great walking 
gameisagodsend. That Golf is a game of skill goes without 
saying. Golfing championships can only be won by those 
who have developed a high degree of proficiency. Croquet 
is also a skilful and difficult game, while bowls, curling, and 
quoits can only be excelled at by experts who have served 
a prolonged apprenticeship. A croquet championship is a 
revelation to those who have never seen it. For one thing, 
the balls look much larger than the hoops, and incredible 
accuracy is needed to get round. But even croquet “ fans” 
would regret that their favourite pastime should replace 
cricket or football at our greater Public Schools, or lacrosse, 
hockey and lawn tennis at Girls’ Schools, because they recog: 
nize that running games are better for youthful activity 
than walking games. Golfers, on the other hand, are more 
selfish, and encourage boys and girls to gorge themselves 
with Golf during the holidays, while some schoolmasters 
encourage putting in term time. Nevertheless, universal 
surprise and indignation are expressed at the eclipse of 
England at games demanding vigour and speed. Happily, 
reaction is setting in, and widely-read journals, such as the 
Evening News—which has done much to popularize lawn 
tennis—are allowing Golf to be called in question as a national 
game. 
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THE MURDER OF SARAJEVO* 


(We are enabled to publish this important article from 
the pen of a leading member of the Serbian Cabinet in 1914 
by the permission of the British Institute of International 
Affairs who are responsible for the translation, and in whose 
Journal it is simultaneously appearing, while the Institute 
is also publishing it separately. We have thought it 
desirable to afford the readers of the National Review an 
opportunity of studying a document of which more or less 
misleading extracts have been published on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and which is being systematically exploited 
by the friends of our enemies and the enemies of our friends. 
It would not appear to bear the interpretation which some 
hostile commentators have sought to place on the Serbian 
Statesman’s disclosures. Nevertheless, the Belgrade Govern- 
ment would be well advised to issue an authoritative account 
of their efforts to prevent the horrible crime with which 
these pages deal.—Epriror, N.R.] 


At the outbreak of the World War I was Minister for Educa- 
tion in M. Nikola Pasié’s Cabinet. I have recently written 
down some of my recollections and some notes on the events 
of those days. For the present occasion I have chosen from 
them a few extracts, because the time is not yet come for 
everything to be disclosed. 

I do not remember whether it was at the end of May or 
the beginning of June, when one day M. Pasié said to us 
(he conferred on these matters more particularly with 
Stojan Proti¢é, who was then Minister of the Interior; but 
he said this much to the rest of us) that there were people 
who were preparing to go to Sarajevo to kill Francis 
Ferdinand, who was to go there to be solemnly received on 
Vidov Dan. As they afterwards told me, the plot was 
hatched by a group of secretly organized persons and in 

triotic Bosno-Herzegovinian student circles in Belgrade. 
. Pasi¢ and the rest of us said, and Stojan agreed, that he 
should issue instructions to the frontier authorities on the 
Drina to deny a crossing to the youths who had already 
set out from Belgrade for that purpose. But the frontier 
“authorities ” themselves belonged to the organization, and 


* Translation of an article entitled ‘‘ After Vidov Dan, 1914” (St. Vitus’s 
Day, 28th June: the anniversary of the battle of Kossovo.—Tr.), by M. Ljuba 
Jovanovié, President of the 8.C.S8. Parliament, in Krv Slovenstava (The Blood 
of Slavdom), Belgrade, 1924. 
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did not carry out Stojan’s instructions, but reported to him 
(and he afterwards reported to us) that the order had 
reached them too late, for the young men had already got 
across. 

Thus the endeavour of the Government to prevent the 
execution of the plot failed, as also did the endeavour made 
on his own initiative by our Minister in Vienna, M. Joca 
Jovanovic, in an interview with the Minister Bilinski, to 
dissuade the Archduke from the fatal journey which he 
contemplated. And so the attempt at Sarajevo was to be 
carried out, in more terrible measure than had been 
anticipated, and with results which no one could then have 
pictured even in his wildest dreams. 

I was personally acquainted with Gavril Princip, the 
chief conspirator. I saw him two or three times in my 
department, when he came to me to ask me to allow him to 
sit privately for the examination at the Lycée—first for the 
fifth, and then for the sixth class. He remains in my 
memory: slight, broadish in the shoulders, with a broad 
though somewhat pinched countenance. He spoke naturally 
and without nervousness. I advised and encouraged him— 
as I did many other youths who came to Belgrade from 
Austria-Hungary almost like emigrants—to pursue his 
studies and finish his schooling, because the better his 
equipment the greater use would he be to the nation, and, 
in general, the better would he serve his own ideals. I 
allowed him to sit for his examination on both occasions, 
and he sat for both in the first Lycée. The last time I saw 
him we parted in quite an amusing way. He came to see 
whether my permission for his examination was ready, and 
whether it had been sent to the Lycée. It often happened 
that young strangers like him came and pestered me about 
details of this kind, and I was annoyed and flew out at him 
and began to give him a piece of my mind. The wretched 
Princip first looked at me in amazement, and then 
immediately turned hastily to the door, stammering: “I 
am sorry. I did not know...” and made for the exit. 
I turned, and made to reassure him in more kindly fashion, 
but he was in a hurry to be off as soon as possible. 

Who could then have foreseen what this same agitated 
young student would do a few weeks afterwards ? 

On the afternoon of Vidov Dan I was in my house on the 
Senjak. About five o’clock an official telephoned to me 
from the Press Bureau and told me what had happened at 
noon at Sarajevo. Even though I knew what had been 
prepared there, nevertheless I felt, as I held the receiver, a8 
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though someone had dealt me an unexpected blow; and 
when a little later the first report was confirmed from other 
quarters, I began to be overwhelmed with grave anxiety. 

Not for a moment did I doubt that Austria-Hungary 
would make this the occasion for declaring war upon Serbia ; 
and I considered that the position both of the Government 
and of the country in regard to other States would now 
become very difficult, and in every way worse than after the 
29th May (11th June),* 1903, or during the time of our more 
recent disputes with Vienna and Budapest. I was afraid 
that all the European Courts would feel themselves 
individually the target of Princip’s bullets, and would 
hold aloof from us, with the approval of the monarchist 
and conservative sections in their countries. And even if 
it did not quite come to that, who would dare to stand up 
in our defence ? I knew that neither France nor, still less, 
Russia was in a position to measure herself with Germany 
and her allies on the Danube, because their preparations 
were not to be complete before 1917. It was this that more 
especially filled me with anxiety and fear. 

The most terrible thoughts crowded in upon me. This 
began at five o’clock on the Sunday of Vidov Dan, and 
continued day and night, except during a few fitful moments 
of sleep, until Tuesday forenoon. Then my young friend, 
Major N (of the Ministry of Education), came to see 
me. He was uneasy, but he was not in despair as I was. I 
poured out my apprehensions to him without restraint or 
reflection. He at once said to me, in the tone usual to him 
on such occasions (that is to say, pleasantly and quietly, 
but with complete conviction): ‘‘ My dear Minister, I think 
that it is quite unnecessary to despair. If Austria-Hungary 
wants to declare war on us—vwell, let her! It would have 
had to come to that anyhow sooner or later. The present is 
avery inconvenient moment for us. But it is not now in 
our power to choose the moment; and if Austria has 
chosen it, well, let it be so. It may well turn out badly for 
us, but who knows? It may perhaps be otherwise.” I 
was, I think, beside myself at that moment ; but these words 
of his, I declare, quite pulled me together, and I began to 
recover ; and, remembering what he had said to me, | little 
by little began to think clearly, and never afterwards was I 
80 overcome by events as during those two days. 

My chief concern now was, what echoes of the Sarajevo 
affair would be heard from Europe? Happily, from the 
Petrograd Press—and so far as it was concerned we could 


* The day of the assassination of King Alexander and Queen Draga. 
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assume in advance that it represented the official view—we 
received the first favourable reports: it took up our defence 
against the Austria-Hungarian accusations. ng then, 
would not deny us or pass by on the other side. After 
Russia would come her friends. And so by degrees it turned 
out. In this respect we were appreciably helped by the 
“ pogroms ” against Serbs, fomented or winked at in Bosnia, 
Croatia and Dalmatia. The impartial world could now see 
how the Serbs, whom the Austria-Hungarian Press repre- 
sented as a people whose turpitude pannel all measure, were, 
on the contrary, themselves the victims of her injustice and 
her inhumanity. 

We could now breathe a little more freely again. But 
Vienna also began to get to work. It is true that the 
representatives of the dynasty, and Court circles in general, 
except those few who were directly stricken, did not greatly 
mourn the murdered heir-apparent and his wife, and made 
little attempt at concealment, and even, to some extent, 
paraded their sentiments at his funeral in Vienna. In fact, 
with the disappearance of Francis Ferdinand, the Imperial 
House was freed from a serious domestic difficulty and the 
State from a difficult and involved constitutional problem 
which threatened seriously to embroil the relations between 
the Austrian and Hungarian portions of the Monarchy and 
to give rise to endless internal troubles. For this reason 
there were, even in Belgrade, people who seriously hoped 
that our neighbours would, if only for form’s sake, cry out 
a little against us, and then let the matter drop. But, 
not content with all these favourable consequences of 
the Sarajevo murder, the Austria-Hungarian rulers were 
evidently bent on exploiting even the event itself and on 
squeezing the utmost profit out of it, to the detriment of 
the Serbs and of Serbia, not only in their own country, but 
also abroad. In particular, they used the greatest efforts 
through the Vienna Press Bureau to influence the Press at 
home and in Europe and, in fact, everywhere. . 

I was in the same way a witness of the efforts they made 
to use the event with the greatest profit to their internal 
situation, and to have the best possible excuse for repressing 
and even causing damage to Serbs and other similar un- 
certain elements in their population. In this they found 
ample assistance among some of the people of our own blood, 
especially in Bosnia and Herzegovina, but also in Croatia, 
Slavonia and Dalmatia. The aim of Vienna still was to 
create a movement which would draw together all those 
diverse peoples and unrelated facts which constitute the 
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Hapsburg Monarchy, and out of all these to form a single 
national soul in the face of the enemies of the Imperial 
House and of the State. This is what Austria-Hungary, 
above all, lacked. And what she and her friends continually 
and most of all feared—and we for our part hoped—was 
that in some great war she should be unable to appear as she 
appeared in 1866 in the war with Prussia and Italy. I now 
saw with apprehension how the rulers of our enemy were 
cleverly repairing this natural defect, and how they were 
preparing their otherwise patchwork “people” for unani- 
mous and enthusiastic foreign action, in the first place 
against Serbia. 

It became all the clearer to me what Austria-Hungary 
had in mind for us. From her side there began to be 
uttered the word “war.” There were many signs and 
events which told me that Germany stood firmly beside 
Austria-Hungary. I had, however, even before this, become 
convinced that Germany had determined not to allow 
Russia and France to complete their preparations for war, 
upon which Russia was actively working, but to anticipate 
them in her preparations and herself take the initiative in 
beginning armed hostilities. That unusual vote of extra- 
ordinary military credits to the amount of a milliard marks 
all pointed in this direction, as, indeed, the whole world had 
immediately seen. I myself had the impression in the 
course of the spring that Germany was beginning to look 
for a pretext for a quarrel with the French Government ; 
and I was from that moment convinced that Berlin would, 
out of some trifle or other, manufacture a dispute in which 
to find occasion for a trial of arms with France and Russia, 
if she could not find anything more suitable elsewhere. 

Princip and his friends had now provided her with such 
an occasion, and I therefore thought that neither Germany 
nor Austria would let such an opportunity slip; only that 
now all the fury of the first attacks would fall, not upon 
France or some other, but upon Serbia. : 

My colleagues believed, on the contrary, that war could 
be avoided, and they therefore decided—altogether in the 
spirit of the policy of our friends and ourselves—to avoid 
it. Such satisfaction as must be given to Austria-Hungary 
would be given to her, and the struggle would thus be 

tponed until a time when we should again be ready for a 
fight such as that from which we had issued with glory and 
great acquisitions the previous summer. The Ministers all 
worked with this intention. When the Austrian stories 
rived from Vienna to the effect that the assassins had 
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received directions in Sarajevo from an official of the 
Serbian Ministry of Public Works, a certain Milan Ciganovié, 
M. Pasié asked M. Joca Jovanovié, then in charge of that 
department, who this official of his was; but M. Joca knew 
nothing about him, nor did anybody in his department, 
Under pressure from M. Paisi¢é, they at last unearthed 
Ciganovié in some small clerical post in the railway 
administration. I remember that somebody (either Stojan 
or Pasic) said, when Joca told us this: “‘ There, you see! 
it is true enough what they say: if any mother has lost her 
son, let her go and look for him in the railway adminis- 
tration.”” After that we heard from M. Joca that Ciganovi¢ 
had gone off somewhere out of Belgrade. And Stojan set 
on foot some inquiries from his side. Among other things, 
there was found at Belgrade post office (poste restante) a 
postcard from Sarajevo, which one of the conspirators had 
before Vidov Dan addressed to one of his colleagues in 
Belgrade. 


From all this it might have been expected that Vienna 
would be unsuccessful in establishing any connection 
between official Serbia and the event on the Miljacka. 
M. Pasi¢ therefore hoped that we should somehow pull 
ourselves through this crisis, and he made efforts, in which 
he was supported by all the rest of us, to preserve as far as 
possible the relations which we had so far established, in 
order that Serbia might get through as cheaply as might be 
with the unhappy task of giving satisfaction to Austria- 
Hungary, and that she might recover as quickly as possible 
from the blows which in such a case were bound in any 
event to fall upon her. 

It is recognized that the Government did not fail to do 
everything that was possible to show to their friends and to 
the rest of the world how far removed we were from the 
Sarajevo conspirators. Thus, on the very first evening 
upon which it was known what Princip had done, Stojan 
gave orders under which the Belgrade police prohibited 
music, singing, and every kind of amusement in public 
places; everything was suspended, and there was, as it 
were, a period of official mourning. M. Pasié expressed to 
the Vienna Government our regret at the loss which had 
befallen a great neighbouring Power and his execration at 
the deed itself. At the requiem in the Catholic Church in the 
grounds of the Austria-Hungarian Legation on 20th June/3rd 
July, the day upon which the murdered heir-apparent 
and his wife were buried in Vienna, the Government were 
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represented by several Ministers. I myself was of the 
number. I wished to testify that even I, who more than 
any of the others might have been thought to approve of 
Princip’s deed, was, on the contrary, entirely in agreement 
with what our Cabinet were doing. Nevertheless, both my 
action in going there and the short period during which we 
were in the church were unpleasant to me. I felt myself 
among enemies, who did not desire peace with us. 

It may be that the root of these feelings and premoni- 
tions of mine lay in the thoughts and sentiments which had 
formed themselves in my mind from my earliest youth. I 
was all my life taught to look out for evil in everything that 
Austria did, no matter how or where. I was, therefore, very 
naturally, in all probability more sensitive to the signs which 
were likely to betray her and her intentions. Consequently, 
both there in the church and in every other place, there 
grew within me the conviction that Austria-Hungary would 
not be content with any kind of satisfaction, and that she 
would declare war upon us. She would certainly not let 
slip this opportunity, as she had—-in the opinion of those 
circles with whom much of the blame for it lay—let slip the 
opportunity at the time of the annexation crisis (1908-1909) 
and of the Albanian crisis (1913). 

There now befell the sudden death of Nikola Hartwig, 
Russian Minister to Serbia, which took place in the Austrian 
Legation itself. His death was a terrible blow to me and 
to many another Serb also, all the more so as the late 
Minister and I were intimate, and as I knew how much we 
owed to him and how much more we might have hoped 
from him; but Belgrade felt itself especially hit. At first 
people round about the town believed that his host, Baron 
Giesl, had simply poisoned him, and there arose in conse- 
quence a kind of fury against the Baron and the whole 
Dual Monarchy. No stupidity or infamy on the part of 
Austria would have surprised me, but I knew that Hartwig 
had a very weak heart and took no care of himself, so I 
asked what the doctors said, and they declared that he had 
died a natural death. This reassured the more reasonable 
sections of the public, but the people in the Austria- 
Hungarian Legation began to be alarmed. They began to 
complain that demonstrations and assaults and murders 
were being planned against them and their citizens. Every 
hour they came to the Ministry to protest and to ask for 
protection. An attack of this kind was, for example, to be 
expected on the occasion of Hartwig’s funeral, and we took 
Measures to meet any eventuality. I myself, when the 
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procession left the church for the cemetery, kept close beside 
Giesl, on the one hand, in order that I might by so doing 
discourage any assassin who might perhaps be sorry for it 
if I should suffer as well as the Austrian, and, on the other 
hand, in order to assure him that there was nothing to be 
afraid of. All the same, we breathed again when everything 
passed off without mishap and when Austria-Hungarian lies 
on the subject had once more been put to shame. 


Our enemies, as everybody now knows, concealed their 
intentions very astutely. When we heard that Kaiser 
Wilhelm had put out from Kiel on his usual cruise to the 
north (this was on 23rd June/6th July) I hesitated between two 
opinions: either he was quite sincerely thinking no evil, or, 
on the contrary, desired to deceive the world, feigning to be 
unaware of what was being prepared. Immediately after this, 
Francis Joseph himself made a move (23rd June (sic)/7th 
July) and went back to the waters at Ischl,* and this 
also might mean peace. In fact, on that same day there 
was held in Vienna a council of the “joint Ministers,” at 
which the Chief of the General Staff and a representative 
of the Navy were also present; and Count Berchtold 
immediately followed the Emperor to Ischl, presumably to 
submit a report of the meeting. But, in order that this 
might not be unfavourably interpreted, a communiqué was 
issued in which it was stated that the meeting had been 
concerned with the preparation of the new Budget, and that 
the Chief of the General Staff and the representative of the 
Navy had therefore been summoned in order to report 
on certain technical questions connected with the Budget. 
The only effect upon me of such “ candour”’ on the part of 
Vienna was, on the contrary, to make me more anxious than 
ever. 

To speak frankly, it is still a marvel to me that serious 
statesmen of the great friendly Powers could at that time 
have been so deceived. Sazonov took the whole thing very 
lightly. Spalajkovié reported to us on the 5th/18th July: 
““A few days ago M. Sazonov said to me that he was 
surprised that the Austria-Hungarian Government had taken 
no steps to prevent this sterile activity on the part of the 
Vienna Press, which in the long run does no good to anybody 
and does harm to Austria-Hungary herself.” One by one 
he allowed the Imperial Ambassadors in Vienna, Paris and 
Berlin to proceed on leave of absence, and he left Hartwig’s 

* He had already begun his annual cure there, but had interrupted it to 
attend the funeral of the heir-apparent. 
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unfilled. The French Government in the same way 
still kept de Kock, a very sick man, as her representative 
here. The President of the Republic, Poincaré, made 
parations for his visit to the Czar of Russia, and at 
midnight on the 2nd/15th July set out tranquilly from Paris 
for Petrograd. In the same way all our friends advised us 
to remain self-possessed and cool and to moderate our Press ; 
and naturally no one gave us any warning to be on the alert 
and to prepare. 

This was a success for the astute Austrian Government, 
which now at the beginning of July (old style), in contrast 
to the menacing attitude which it had hitherto adopted, 
assumed the part of one who harboured no evil designs. 
The Minister for War and Chief of the General Staff went on 
leave. At the Ministry for Foreign Affairs they so success- 
fully reassured the Russian Ambassador, Shebeko, that he 
also went off somewhere for a holiday. 

At that time Europe was indeed deaf and blind, and I 
had a feeling that from Vidov Dan right up to the delivery 
of the famous ultimatum, “‘ Europe,” as they say, “ did not 
exist.” The great Powers—Russia, France, England and 
Italy—to whom, it is true, there was no immediate threat of 
war, took no serious step to prevent that Austria-Hungarian 
démarche in Belgrade, and, in fact, never had any idea that 
it was necessary to take any step at all. To-day it is 
perfectly clear that the war might have been prevented if 
only England had declared herself in good time, and in no 
uncertain terms, against the projects of our enemies, and 
if she had threatened Berlin that she would defend France, 
the ally of Russia, by force of arms. This she did not do, 
because she would not realize the meaning of the Serbian 
question and the consequence for the whole world to which 
it would give birth. . 

This attitude of England had an unfortunate effect upon 
the rest of the diplomatic world, and also contributed to the 
fact that even our Ministers abroad quite failed to foresee 
what was likely to come to pass. Judging from our Blue 
Book, issued a little later at Nish, all of them, except perhaps 
our Minister in Vienna, M. Joca Jovanovi¢, seem in general 
to have written very rarely. On the 4th/17th July, M. Mata 
Bokkovié, writing from London, discreetly mentions for the 
frst time the possibility of war: “The calculated pacific 
declarations in Austria-Hungarian quarters must not be 
trusted, because they are contemplating pressure upon 
Serbia, which may in the end become an armed attack.” 
is one single remark naturally could not shake the 
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conviction of my colleagues, who still thought that every. 
thing could be settled by some diplomatic arrangement, 
Similar confidence in a peaceful solution of the then existi 
state of tension was also apparent in the Belgrade Press, 
and our public took its cue from the Press. Everybody 
went to work and behaved as though everything would still 
go on as usual. They did business with Austria-Hungarian 
citizens, and travelled to the Monarchy as to a friendly 
country bound to us by treaty. Many people went to 
various Austria-Hungarian health resorts. It is sufficient 
to recall that Marshal Radomir Putnik himself left for 
Gleichenberg. 

Even M. Pasié¢ arranged to leave Belgrade for a few days, 
and wrote a lengthy circular to be sent out to Legations 
abroad before his departure. In this circular he justified 
Serbia and the Serbian Government against the Austria- 
Hungarian accusations, declaring his complete readiness to 
go to meet the neighbouring Monarchy. And in order, no 
doubt, that our friends might take action in Vienna with a 
view to moderating the conditions which were to be imposed 
upon us, he added: ‘“‘ Nevertheless, we shall never be able 
to accept demands directed against the national dignity of 
Serbia, and such as could be accepted by no State that 
respects and preserves its own independence.” These 
declarations were to be communicated by our Ministers to 
the friendly Governments, with the request that each of 
them would act in a conciliatory spirit “should occasion or 
necessity arise.” 

Calculating, therefore, that our friends would have time 
to await a proper occasion for their action, M. Pasié 
despatched the circular on the 6th/19th July, and on the 
9th/22nd laid before the Crown Prince, who was already 
exercising the royal authority, a decree appointing Pacu to 
act for him as President of the Council and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. M. Pa%ié set out the same day for Nish 
with M. Milan Sajinovi¢, the head of the Political Depart- 
ment, to confer with political representatives, intending to 
go on afterwards to Salonica. The elections were in full 
blast ; the nomination of candidates was complete; the 
lists had been deposited with the tribunals. I had given 
M. M. D—— my written acceptance of the leadership of the 
Radical list in the constituency of Vranje. In addition to 
the President of the Council, two of our colleagues, M. Joca 
Jovanovié and M. Velizar Jankovi¢é, were electioneering. 
In Belgrade there remained Patu, Stojan, M. Marko 
Djuriti¢é, Colonel Du’an Stevanovié and myself. Stojan 
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had about that time taken some skin off one of his feet 
through wearing a tight shoe, and was unable to move out 
of his house. 

Our Legations preserved a dead silence. They had 
received M. PakSi¢’s circular and were no doubt acting on it, 
although we in Belgrade had so far received no report about 
it from any of them. It is clear to-day from published 
foreign documents that M. Milutin Jovanovié in Berlin, 
M. Mata BoSkovié in London, M. Joca Jovanovié in Vienna, 
and no doubt M. Vesnié also in Paris, acted on the instruc- 
tions of the circular. But these and perhaps other telegrams 
from our Legations must have been held up en route 
somewhere by the Austrians, and so they are not to be 
found in our Blue Book. That collection contains, for 
the period between the 9th/22nd and the evening of the 
10th/23rd, only one single despatch and no more, written 
in Vienna on the 7th/20th July. 

This despatch from M. Joca Jovanovié was entirely 
different in content and tone from all the others he had 
previously written. In it open reference was made to 
Austria-Hungarian military preparations, to the probability 
that they would declare war upon us, and to the unfounded 
optimism with which the situation was regarded in Belgrade. 
On what date the despatch arrived in Belgrade, and what 
in general happened to it, I do not know ; I do not remember 
that it was communicated to Ministers. In any case, even 
if it were, it was all too late. Our Hannibal was already 
before the gates. 


On the morning of the 10th/23rd July I heard from an 
official of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs that Baron Giesl 
had asked that Pacu, as the Minister acting for M. Paiic¢, 
should receive him at four o’clock in the afternoon; but 
that Pacu had said that he could not receive him at that 
hour, but would see him at six. 

We foresaw that the expected Note was now to be 
delivered. We received confirmation of this from several 
Legations in Belgrade. The Austria-Hungarian action was 
therefore about to begin. 

M. Sajinovié tells me that he was then with M. PaSié at 
Nish, when they telephoned to them from the Ministry and 
reported what was happening in Belgrade. M. Pa&sié and 
Patu then had a conversation together. M. Pasié, he says, 
said to Patu: ‘‘ You see him instead of me,” and although 
Patu insisted that Pasi¢ should return immediately, the 
latter stood by his intention. : 
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“We set out,” says M. Sajinovié, “from Nish for 
Salonica about nightfall, but you stopped us at Leskovac, 
There the head of the Political Section, Slavko Grujic, gave 
us over the telephone in French the purport of the principal 
demands, and I then gave orders for our carriage to be 
detached to await the Salonica train, in order to return to 
Belgrade.” 


That afternoon I came to the “ sitting ” (the name given 
by the messengers at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the 
room in which the meetings of the Council of Ministers were 
held), and there, together with M. Djuri¢i¢é, I waited for 
Paéu, to hear what Giesl had brought him. 

Paéu showed us what he had received from the Baron. 
We read it, and quickly saw that it was not an ordinary Note, 
but an ultimatum, to-day so well known to everybody. 

Paéu himself had not up till then been at all willing to 
admit the possibility of such a thing, because he had believed 
that Germany would never approve of a step on the part of 
Austria-Hungary which might drag her also into war and 
compromise her brilliant economic progress. But now he 
quickly saw the gravity of the Austria-Hungarian demands 
and the whole fatal meaning of her action; and, as he was 
very susceptible to impressions and brusque in manner, he 
quickly reacted. That same evening he sent a circular 
telegram to all our Legations, in which he told them about 
the Note, and at the same time gave it as his opinion that 
the “demands imposed upon us were such that no Serbian 
Government could accept them in their entirety.” By 
these words he desired to emphasize that any Government 
which might be formed for that special purpose, and which 
should do so, would not be a Serbian Government. 

As for myself, I was immediately certain that, notwith- 
standing all the intentions of my colleagues to satisfy 
Austria-Hungary this time, matters would nevertheless 
turn out as we feared. Even if we or some other Govern- 
ment accepted to the letter everything that the ultimatum 
demanded, I was convinced that the dispute would not be 
settled, for the execution of the obligations which we should 
have undertaken on behalf of Serbia would have given 
innumerable occasions for néw complications, which would 
in the end have had to be settled by war. But, as I had 
long since been reconciled to the inevitability of what had 
begun to come to pass, I was now fairly cool. I saw clear! 
and I felt very deeply that there was nothing left for us 
but bravely to meet our destiny. And among my colleagues 
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and all other persons who on that evening and on the next 
day heard of the Austria-Hungarian step, and immediately 
saw the true seriousness of it, I saw no one who showed fear, 
and still less panic. 

' In the meantime Patu telephoned to the Russian Chargé 
@ Affaires, M. Strandtmann, to ask him to come to the 
Ministry, and when he arrived he showed him what he had 
received. He told him what he thought our answer might 
be, and begged that Russia would help us; and then he 
went up to the Palace. 

I went to see Stojan to tell him what had happened. I 
found him doctoring the swelling on his leg, and I described 
to him the contents of the Note. He saw that it was serious, 
but he said: “ Bring it, so that I can see it, and I will try to 
draft an answer.” I returned again to the Ministry. In 
the Skopljanska I met M. Ljuba Davidovié, who was on his 
way to the Terazija to his printing works. I got out of my 
cab and told him that we had received a forty-eight hours’ 
ultimatum. On his asking about the character of the 
demands, I told him that they were such that in my own 
private opinion they could not be accepted. My communi- 
cation did not much excite M. Davidovié, but he took it 
seriously. 

I returned to the Ministry. Paéu had already returned 
from the Palace. He had found the Crown Prince in the 
vestibule at the entrance to the house, and there he showed 
him the Note. When the Crown Prince had read it, Paéu 
said to him: “‘ This is the European War.” I reported 
melt to Pacu at the Ministry and then I too went to the 

ace... . 


My readers may perhaps reproach me, in writing this, 
for having gone back to my feelings of ten years ago. They 
may even have thought that I now regret that there came to 
pass that struggle which in the end brought unexpected 
good fortune to our people. But, as may be seen, I have 
simply recorded what then took place. It is true that after 
those difficult days, and after others still more difficult, there 
came days of victory and rejoicing; but, nevertheless, we 
ought not to forget those earlier days. 
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SEVERAL decades have passed by since I last heard a 
popular American orator denouncing in fervid rhetoric the 
British and all their works. During my youth, however, I 
was frequently a member of an audience whose blood was 
heated by the time-honoured phrases that formed the stock 
in trade of all platform performers ; at the annual Fourth 
of July celebration, twisting the lion’s tail was a regular 
function. How easily I can recall those perfect days of 
childhood ; the fire-crackers in the early morning, the rag- 
tag and bob-tail parade, the fireworks in the evening with 
Old Glory flaming in red, white, and blue lights. The town’s 
people were accustomed to gather on the common to listen 
to the crimes of King George III as described in the gospel 
according to Thomas Jefferson. The reading finished, the 
orator of the day told us the story of the tyranny of the 
British Government and the atrocities of the red-coated 
soldiers. Yes, it was a perfect day, and at its close we 
returned home wearied by pleasure, but hoping that the 
opportunity might be granted us to shoot the minions of 
King George III. The fires of patriotism had again been 
stoked. 

I sometimes wonder how in these days of blasé youth 
those fires of patriotism are ever ignited, how sturdy 
Americanism is maintained. It would be impossible to-day 
to make boys listen to the Johnsonian periods filled with 
nonsense that thrilled my young soul. They are so much 
more sophisticated, so much more experienced, than I was ; 
and they do not possess that unbounded faith in the 
American democratic creed which formed the foundation 
of my political belief. Many criticisms of their own country 
have reached their ears, and even some praise of the English 
constitution. Possibly the traditional hatred of the British, 
the heritage of the eighteenth century, is passing ; but that 
is the subject under discussion. 

Recent events seem to have imparted an impetus to 4 
vanishing tradition of hostility. At the time of the Spanish- 
American War the tone of the British Press was altered 
perceptibly in an effort to break down the Anglophobia of 
Americans. A similar swing to friendliness could be noted 
in some of the American newspapers. Contemporaneously 
the scientific bodies of the two countries were promoting 
a spirit of co-operation; Lord Bryce was a clever liaison 
officer. Most interesting was the more scientific attitude 
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of the American historians in their treatment of the 
American Revolution; American patriots ceased to be 
demi-gods and British politicians and soldiers minions of 
Satan. Later the Great War came. We, Americans, began 
to learn that the British people were our best friends. We 
were told so by British authors and by American politicians. 
George III became a German king with Wilhelm Strasse 
attributes. As the year 1917 approached the Anglo- 
American brotherhood began to materialize; and by the 
spring of that year the miracle had been accomplished. 
American troops were fighting side by side with the English. 
The eighteenth-century heritage of hate was being washed 
in the blood of the common enemy. Possibly since the 
Treaty of Peace the temperature of the enthusiasm over 
the brotherhood of English-speaking people has dropped 
alittle, but many faithful souls on both sides of the Atlantic 
are still clinging to the ideal; and in their optimism they 
hope to see the day when John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
will eat out of the same plate and drink out of the same 
mug, the latter filled with half and half, ale and water. 
Undoubtedly a definite understanding, or better an 
alliance, between the British Empire and the United States 
of America would promote universal tranquillity by inspiring 
fear in the breasts of other nations. A Roman peace could 
be maintained by legionaries and battle-ships. Even a 
moderate spirit of co-operation in world affairs between the 
two would be most effective and would advance the cause 
of humanity. The dream is intriguing, but unfortunately 
the forces opposing any closer rapprochement between 
the British and Americans are strong, trenchant, and deep- 
seated. Optimists may nourish themselves on hope, may 
lift up their hearts with rejoicing at the after-dinner honeyed 
words of an American Secretary of State, but nations must 
act upon stern and stubborn realities. The words of Stanley 
Baldwin are words of wisdom. ‘‘I would merely observe 
this, that important as Columbus’s discovery was in its 
time, there is no more important discovery to be made 
to-day than the discovery of England by Americans, and 
the discovery of America by Englishmen.” Possibly I 
should give heed to Mr. Baldwin’s warning to all speakers 
to “refrain from public speaking (on the wre at. until they 
are qualified as interpreters ”’ ; but in the following analysis 
of the attitude of Americans towards the British people, 
Tam pees neither as a prophet of good nor as a prophet 
of evil, but I write down the words that are given to me 
with a modesty becoming an historian. 
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The first lesson to be learned from our propaganda. 
governed world is scepticism ; the source of all information 
offered us for painting mental images must be questioned, 
Only he is worthy of holding an opinion who has learned 
to suspect every ipse dizit. In the case of information about 
America, investigation is particularly needful for two reasons; 
first because we Americans have become skilful propa 
gandists, and in the second place because no one’s ipse dizit 
is worth a ha’penny. America is so broken up by economic 
forces and historical traditions which cut across the popv- 
lation in every conceivable direction, creating territorial 
areas, economic strata, and “‘ hyphenated ”’ differences, that 
opinions concerning England, Europe, the Orient, the League 
of Nations, vary greatly ; and no one class or section can 
to-day be accepted as the spokesman of the whole. 

The greater part of the information concerning American 
Opinion that reaches England emanates from a limited 
group, composed of the prosperous members of that class 
of citizens who trace their ancestry back to the oldest 
immigrants of English, Welsh, Scotch, and Scotch-Irish 
stock. For the purpose of brevity they may be called 
Anglo-Americans, although they are not all Angles, nor do 
they enjoy being called “‘ Hyphenates.’’ With pocket-books 
bulging with dollars they travel through England ; they are 
the representative Americans who are met in London 
restaurants, shopping on Bond Street, and paying week-end 
visits to English country houses. It is the same class that 
entertain the distinguished English lecturers who go through 
the United States telling the glad message of brotherhood 
to audiences who can afford to pay. The members of the 
group are well educated and accustomed to social usages, 
and their opinion carries weight with casual acquaintances 
and with older friends. All the prominent newspapers and 
magazines are owned or controlled by them, and thus it is 
their opinion which is quoted in England. Even the corre 
spondents of the London dailies speak their words. 

This small class has long wielded the power in the 
American Federation of States, politically, culturally, 
financially ; and to-day the class is still predominant. 0 
into the majority of the large cities or small towns, east 
or west, north or south, and you will find that the financial 
magnates, the newspaper owners, and the most successf 
business men are predominantly Anglo-Americans. They 
do not, however, speak with a united voice, nor do they 
represent the opinion of the whole class to which they 
belong. Most of the leaders of the southern states are not 
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hostile and may be counted as friendly to England ; there 
is good historical reason for this. They are, of course, all 
members of the Democratic Party, whereas the Anglophiles 
of the north are Republicans, The latter do not, however, 
include all prominent Anglo-Americans of the north. As 
is well known, Henry Cabot Lodge was throughout his early 
life uncompromisingly anti-English, and so are many other 
prominent Republican politicians. As will be seen, there is 
a reason. 

When one turns from the small group of cultured and 
well-to-do Anglo-Americans to the class as a whole, a very 
different condition is discovered. Here we are among the 
farmers, and the small town and village folk, the habitués 
of the “‘ Main Streets ’’ that stretch in every direction across 
the States. They are not well educated ; they read colour- 
less local newspapers, if any ; they travel relatively little ; 
and they never intentionally change an opinion. Among 
them traditions endure. The upper class of city dwellers 
may have emancipated themselves from the ideas of the 
eighteenth century, but in the smaller communities not only 
the political philosophy of the eighteenth, but also the 
religious dogma of the sixteenth is a living reality. The 
prejudices inherited from their fathers, the doctrines of 
the ages, still shackle their opinions and actions. Poli- 
ticians in many states are compelled by self-interest to bow 
to the wish of these humble people, and vote for laws 
forbidding the use in the public schools of any history book 
which does not teach the children the story of the American 
Revolution as public opinion conceives it. 

Upon the Anglo-Americans rests the hope of promoting 
closer relations between the two great countries of English- 
speaking people, and the blood-bond even here appears a 
bit attenuated. It may be asked, What is the explanation, 
then, of the more friendly feeling for England that everybody 
talks about and was so gloriously exhibited in the Great 
War? Let us first consider the simpler question of America’s 
assistance during the War. It is very doubtful whether 
the American people could have been persuaded to come 
to the aid of Great Britain, had it not been that France 
was her ally. There exists a real sentimental fondness for 
France widely dispersed among Americans, wholly due to 
the aid given by that nation against the British during the 
Revolutionary War. To any careful observer of the effect 
of war propaganda upon the American crowds it was evident 
that an appeal to the pro-French sentiment was easy, 
Whereas the argument for assisting Great Britain could only 
VOL. LXXXV 15 
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become effective after deep-seated prejudices were removed 
or anesthetized. That was the most skilful propaganda 
which instilled into the people a fear of the German Empire 
by picturing it as an irresistible and soulless engine of 
destruction and autocracy. 

It may be that the explanation of the apparently 
increasing friendship between the two countries is also 
simple. Much of it is pure propaganda without any basis 
in fact. The changed tone of the newspapers is by no 
means a proof of an alteration of public opinions. The 
union brought about by a common purpose stimulated the 
development of a myth of Anglo-American brotherhood that 
still struggles to survive the hard raps of reality. Then 
there is the actual friendship heartily felt by the group of 
well-to-do Anglo-Americans who try to nis their hopes 
come true, and being politically prominent and articulate, 
they give a semblance of truth to what propaganda is 
broadcasting. 

In time the whole body of Anglo-Americans might be 
won over by their Anglophile leaders. The latter possess 
the social and financial prestige and exercise a traditional 
leadership on the majority of American communities, and 
are therefore in a position somewhat analogous to that of 
the upper class in English society. Descendants of John 
Adams surely may as justly claim the right to represent 
America’s opinion as do the descendants of the Cecils that 
of Great Britain. But, as is known, that right is being more 
and more forcibly denied in both countries by people of 
hitherto unrecognized family descent. From these latter 
springs an opposition to even a shadow of Anglo-American 
brotherhood. 

The American people, although they speak English, are 
not English. Within the former colonies of Great Britain 
there has developed as distinct a nationality as any in 
Europe. Recently amalgamated from many peoples and 
having passed through unique experiences in a new country 
without centuries-old traditions, the Americans have become 
greatly differentiated from the Europeans. From many 
points of view a wider gulf of misunderstanding divides the 
new nationality from those of Europe than separates any 
two of the latter. 

Up to the present we have confined our examination 
to the opinions of only one-half of the American nation. 
The other half, composed of newer comers, has no tradition 
of English affinities; and the great majority harbour avowed 
hostility. From 80 to 90 per cent. of them are descended 
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fom German or Irish immigrants who went to America 
during the middle decades of the last century; and if to 
these are added the other nationalities which have entered 
into the making of the nation, the newer “ hyphenates,” as 
distinct from the Anglo-Americans, form about 51 per cent. 
of the total population. 

The Irish on their first arrival in America were drafted 
into the ranks of the unskilled labourers ; the men joined 
the gangs working on the railroads, the women found refuge 
indomestic service, Their allegiance to Roman Catholicism 
separated them from social intercourse with the predominent 
class, among whom there was formed in the middle of last 
century an anti-Catholic and anti-immigration party, fore- 
shadowing the modern Ku Klux Klan. The new-comers 
had to overcome, therefore, poverty and prejudice in their 

ht for the right to be called Ammatiensss Perhaps nothing 
will show their social progress more than the status of their 
young women, who now, clothed in silk and furs, fill the 
position of nurses, clerks, and stenographers instead of 

rforming the more menial work in the kitchen. Many 
tishmen have become wealthy, and are on the road to 
social prominence. It is in polities that they have won 
their most remarkable victory. Whatever may be their 
reputation in Ireland, in America they have proved them- 
selves masters of the political game, particularly in urban 
communities, where they are in contrel, for instance in New 
York City and Boston. They associated themselves, from 
the first, with the Democratic Party and, until recently, 
have been content to leave the higher leadership in the 
hands of the Anglo-Americans, where it has always been. 
Still in national affairs the local state machines are potent ; 
0 Tammany Hall of New York, largely Irish, must be 
reckoned ar then, too, the Democratic boss of the State of 
Illinois is an Irishman, Thus their influence in the nation 
is increasing. The Irish-American is to-day an American, 
and is so unreservably accepted as such that he runs little 
tisk of an accusation of hyphenatism. Considering his 
disabilities, this is a remarkable triumph. 

Unlike the Irish, who became city dwellers, the Germans 
sought the country and have fought in the vanguard of 
the army which won the west for the white race. Thrifty 
and hard workers, they soon became prosperous, and easily 
secured a social position for which the Irish had to fight so 
hard. There has been some criticism of them for clinging to 
their language, for establishing German newspapers, and for 
introducing the continental Sabbath; but their docile 
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acceptance of the doctrines of the Republican Party won 
for them protection. They have played only a minor part 
in politics, however ; and their chief political asset has been 
their uncritical party allegiance. Inspeculating on America’s 
future attitude towards any European issue, it must not be 
forgotten that at least a third of the voting strength of the 
Republican Party is furnished by descendants of immigrants 
from the Central Powers. The German contribution to 
American civilization has been most important, for besides 
the material side wherein they have done their share they 
have been leaders in the finer matters of the spirit. The 
development of music, the fine arts, and education owe 
quite as much to the initiative of the Germans as to any 
effort on the part of the older settlers. It may be said 
that the German soul has entered into the soul < America, 
and that the national consciousness we call American is a 
hybrid product of their union. Modern Americanism may 
be interpreted, therefore, as a cross of Puritanism fertilized 
by Germanism, to which there has been imparted the 
powerful stimulant of Irish Roman Catholicism. 

America has always been very proud of being the melting- 
pot of nations. So long as there existed millions of acres 
of virgin land in need of cultivation, inexhaustible mineral 
wealth to be mined, endless work to provide transportation, 
new labour from. Europe was welcome; and the immigrants 
were easily absorbed by the older population. The American 
nation was in process of growing. Since international 
troubles made little impression on the new continent, 
differences due to diverse national origins could be ignored ; 
in fact, practically no attention was paid to what was cer- 
tainly a potential problem. But, then, no one dreamed 
in those days that America could ever be drawn into a 
European war. 

As soon as the World War broke out, the sympathies 
of the American people were divided along lines of national 
origin, and partisanship ran so very high that in public places, 
such as saloons, placards were displayed forbidding all 
discussion of the war. All the anti-English part of the 
population were soon convinced that their country was not 
giving the Central Powers a fair deal; but shortly their 
indignation was turned to alarm as they realized that many 
leaders of the Anglo-Americans were working to drag 
America into the war on the side of the Allies. The 
antagonism of nationalities grew intense. When Theodore 
Roosevelt, an Anglo-American in spite of his name, and 
others accused the citizens of German origin with being 
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“Hyphenated Americans,” a justifiable sense of resentment 
burned in their breasts. It had to be smothered during 
the war, but it broke out with an intenser heat after the 
armistice. With the Germans were associated the Irish, 
whose love of their brethren in the homeland made them 
hate the English. In their case blood was thicker than 
water, and the kinship was not forgotten. 

Hatred of the British expressed itself in attacks upon 
President Wilson, who was looked upon as the principal 
agent in leading America to the support of “ perfidious 

bion.”” When, therefore, the Republican Party determined 
to base its political campaign upon nationalism and 
nationalistic interests in opposition to Wilsonian inter- 
nationalism, they unloosed the pent-up feelings of all those 
classes of the American people who had so unwillingly 
conformed to their country’s war decision. It was illumi- 
nating to watch the attempts of the Republicans to discover 
the best key to unlock the prejudices of the masses. Abstract 
ideas of nationalism were not effective; fear of being 
entangled in another European war was more so; Wilson’s 
surrender to Japan interested only a few; the excitement 
about the Monroe Doctrine was artificial, for the Doctrine 
had to be first expounded ; still it was very effective in the 
end. At last the right key was found. No tiresome 
explanations were required. fin the League of Nations the 
British Empire had six votes to the one of America. When 
discovered, this argument was used on every platform with 
telling effect. The people were whipped into a frenzy of 
resentment. A large proportion of the seven million 
majority rolled up for Warren G. Harding was due to a 
strong current of anti-English feeling running through the 
American people. In the recent election the division of 
the people was not so clear, for international issues were 
not raised ; but certainly the great majority for Mr. Coolidge 
did not differ much in composition from that his predecessor 
received. The vote for Mr. La Follette was predominantly 
anti-English, 

The consequences of permitting the Angio-Americans to 


’ have their way in national affairs have become apparent to 


the Americans of other racial origins, and they are attacking 
the strongholds of power all along the line. A straw will 
show the course of the current. The Roman Catholics have 
suddenly developed an interest in historical research. No 
longer is New England Puritanism to dictate the inter- 
pretation of the American past. Through scientific and 
popular magazines and a system of valuable prizes the 
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Roman Catholics are teaching their people the value of 
studying American history ; their aim is to emphasize the 
part their co-religionists have taken in building the nation, 
But the Church’s influence can be made effective immediately 
in politics, for there are the Irish to act as her agents. The 
bitter fight in the Democratic Convention between the 
and Protestant McAdoo and the wet and Catholic Smith 
was one aspect of the new alignment of forces ; the recent 
election has made Governor Smith the predominant figure 
in his party. The strong Non-partisan League of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley is not simply a farmer’s movement for 
better economic conditions ; it is at the same time a protest 
of the Scandinavians and Germans against the financial and 
political control exercised by the New Englanders of the 
twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. The ignorant and 
bigoted members of the older stock have banded them- 
selves in the Ku Klux Klan to combat these newer forces 
which they fear but do not understand. The German- 
Americans are still in the Republican Party, and the 
administration at Washington has so far taken no action 
in international affairs that would estrange these loyal 
supporters, nor can they afford to do so in the future. 

The moral to be drawn from the foregoing narrative 
appears to be quite clear. An Anglo-American brotherhood 
is something of a chimera; it was founded upon a myth 
and is perpetuated by delusion. To make it a reality the 
prejudices of millions of voters must be overcome, an 
impossible task, particularly when every effort made to 
bring about a better understanding only intensifies the 
Anglophobia of the opposition. Every suave Englishman 
who goes a-propagandizing and every society that is founded 
to promote better relations encourages Americans in their 
fear of an alliance with the British Empire. I have been 
amazed to find how widely extended is the opinion that 
England is trying to win back her lost colonies. It is absurd, 
but in democracies absurdities of beliefs have to be reckoned 
with. How about the leaders? They may be won over? 
Possibly. But in America the acts of the leaders in 
international affairs are more subservient to the vagaries 
of public opinion than is the case of England; there is a 
reason ; it is found in the Irish and German votes. 


CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORD 
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GERMANY’S FIGHT AGAINST VERSAILLES 


THE most remarkable example of hesitation and uncertainty 
in the new European constellation has been, and is, shown 
by Germany, which more than any other country dared 
most and lost most in the Great War. After many diffi- 
culties, Dr. Luther, the able Finance Minister and former 
Mayor of Essen, has been appointed Imperial Chancellor, 
with Herr Stresemann as Foreign Secretary. The new 
Government is strongly influenced by the Nationalists, who 
have increasing power among the bureaucracy and military. 
Although Chancellor Luther in his statement in the Reichs- 
tag pointed out that his Cabinet would protect Republican 
institutions, it is quite well known that, in fact, all his 
efforts tend towards the establishment of links between the 
past and present Germany, between the democratic Weimar 
Constitution and Hohenzollern autocracy. The wild out- 
burst in the whole German Press, even in moderate papers, 
against the non-evacuation of the Cologne Zone has been 
directed systematically against Great Britain; the hymn of 
hate revives in effect. No competent student of German 
conditions can doubt that Germany of to-day is saturated 
with the war-mentality, war-thinking, war-dreaming, and, 
at least, war-acting. The spirit of Imperial Germany exists 
everywhere; the mentality of the Great General Staff can 
be found in all quarters. German public opinion is lashed 
by a well-organized Press into fury against England, which 
is represented as the green-eyed monster of jealousy and 
perfidy; the anti-British feeling becomes more and more 
a and sinister, and the same methods as before the 
ar are busily used by them. 

If we keep in mind political events in Germany after 
1918, we shall soon discover that the whole struggle, the 
whole battle, the whole fight is concentrated on ONE point : 
“ VERSAILLES.” 

We are speaking of a German Republic, we are arguing 
about a German Revolution ; International Socialists, inter- 
national financiers, international journalists make us believe 
—or try to do so—that Germany of to-day has nothing 
to do with the “Old Germany” of the Kaiser. Yet the 
Germany of Republican, Democratic, and Progressive 
sentiments and feelings, thus invented for business and 
financial purposes, has never experienced a Rea revolu- 
tion; she has only fevered through a convulsion, caused by 
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over-excitement and fright, by moral and material tiredness, 
by complete lack of food and raw materials. It was not the 
impetuous and ardent desire for liberty, self-determination 
and responsibility for the State, that overthrew the Monarchy 
and erected in its place the Republic, but only the wish to 
mitigate the will of a world of enemies and the hope thereby 
to secure less stringent terms of peace. The German people, 
long nourished on official lies of approaching victory, of 
speedy return “ when the leaves are falling” to their homes, 
was, however, not prepared for the military defeat, was not 
fit for such a complete moral, social, and political change, 
And the “ perhaps ” real sincere enthusiasm for the League 
of Nations as it was first conceived by the late President 
Wilson and his admirers, and partly realized at Geneva, has 
quickly evaporated in the face of the disillusioning and 
bitter reality. The terms presented by the Allies were a 
stupefying blow for them, and Herr Scheidemann, at that 
time a Socialist Minister, cried amidst passionate applause: 
** MAY THE HAND WITHER THAT SIGNS THIS PEACE!” 

Right and Left, try to undermine the foundations of the 
Republic, Right and Left try to profit by the first occasion 
in turning over a hated Government. With cruel barbarity, 
with abominable atrocity, the Socialist President Ebert and 
his War Minister, Herr Noske, permit the premeditated and 
foul assassination of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
thus removing the leading villains of the extreme Left. 
Was it irony of destiny or mere coincidence? But this 
very “ Freiwilligenkorps,” which liberated the Republic 
from these most dangerous persons of the Left, is later on 
involved in a military-monarchical conspiracy under Kapp 
and Luttwitz, crushed in forty-eight hours by Herr Ebert’s 
orders for the general strike. Shortly afterwards Com- 
munist forces seize the Ruhr District and establish a passing 
terror. German troops are sent in answer to the desperate 
appeals of a terrified population, fomented by avowed and 
camouflaged emissaries from Moscow, stirred up by clever 
and unscrupulous “ agents provocateurs.” Misunderstand- 
ing the real situation, but fully acting under the Treaty of 
Versailles, French soldiers occupy Frankfurt, and Senegalese 
negroes are quartered in the University of Goethe’s native 
town. The rule of the Nationalists, hot for vengeance, 
becomes all-powerful. Fanatics, full of the criminal insanity 
of reaction, drunken with class hatred, inflamed with 4 
mania for destruction, murder the Catholic leader Erzberger 
in 1921 and assassinate—nay—trucidate Rathenau in June 
1922, a few weeks after the stranded Genoa Conference, 
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when the far-seeing, far-seeking merchant philosopher, as 
Rathenau was, had been able to conclude an agreement with 
Bolshevik Russia at Rapallo. But the prudent man was 
too prudent, to be prudent and gave his life for the glories 
of a Younger Germany, which he himself hardly conceived 
in the Republican guise. Maximilian Harden, Germany’s 
foremost political writer and journalist and the famous 
editor of the Zukunft, denounces in his obituary notice about 
Rathenau the danger of Nationalism, and is a few days later 
severely injured by the same gang of criminals, unpunished 
up to this very day. Later on France occupies the Ruhr 
District, believing that the most flagrant of fraudulent 
debtors was attempting final escape. Convinced that Ger- 
many will win in a war on a second remove, threatened with 
internal revolution if Monsieur Klotz’s famous words: 
“L’Allemagne payera!”’ should not be converted into a 
reality, Poincaré decided to take productive pledges, and 
thus “spared the world the humiliating appearance, the 
scandalous spectacle, and the moral disaster, of fraud 
triumphant over justice.” For a long time France shrunk 
from such a course, which necessarily must arouse a storm 
of bitter feelings against France; but eventually she was 
put into such a position that she had to choose between 
performance and utter discredit. This decision, whose 
rightness or wrongness will not be discussed nor analysed 
here, has at least moral justification for France in the re- 
calcitrancy of Germany, who set deliberately to make her- 
self bankrupt rather than pay. This conceivably big error 
of France, of Republican France, is, however, the result of an 
old idea of the Grand Monarch. It was the favourite thought 


of the Rot Soleil to divide and dominate Germany; and, 


moreover, Poincaré’s attitude was backed up by the entire 
country from the President of the Republic, M. Millerand, 
to the simple man in the café. The decision of the British 
Government to declare the Ruhr occupation as illegal, 
fortified the position of Germany’s Nationalists, who 
preached now an open war against France and the Allies. 
Hundreds of thousands of pamphlets denounced the brutal 
attack of “imperialistic”? France; from a thousand mega- 
phones the shouts of utmost resistance, the cries of coming 
vengeance, were heard. An inexpressible bitterness of a new 
and unique hatred was created to fill the veins of the Germans. 

“It was not Germany, poor peace-willing, peace-loving 
Germany, which prepared, provoked and started the Great 
War; it was France, the France of ‘ Poincaré la Guerre,’ 
with her insatiable hunger for Alsace-Lorraine; it was 
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England, perfidious, pernicious Albion threatened by the 
decline of her world hegemony; it was Russia, despotic, 
barbaric Russia, with her sinister ideas of panslavistic ex- 
pansion. Thus English commercial jealousy, Gallic hate, 
and Russian greed settled their own differences and united 
to attack the common enemy. But Germany, poor peace- 
willing, peace-loving Germany, was completely innocent, 
Germany is pure like a white lamb, gentle as a little dove,” 
This and a host of similar phrases were cried out into the far 
corners of the world. 

Yet in the meantime ‘ Dying Germany” prepares the 
evasion of capital, the frenzy of inflation, the annihilation 
of paper marks. The gold reserve of the Reichsbank has 
been deposited in England and America under various pre- 
texts. A great number of individual and German firms 
moved their stocks and securities abroad. It is estimated 
that the sum total of German credits in the U.S.A. is not less 
than one milliard dollars. Regarding the inflation, it is 
now conclusively proved that the late Herr Helfferich, a 
former Minister of Finance and leader of the German 
National Party, was the “Father of Inflation.” Stinnes, 
Krupp, Thyssen, and the other Pan-German industrial 
magnates engineered every possible operation to accelerate 
the debasement of their currency. But the increasing 
depreciation of the mark has not prevented the completion 
of the vast plans which the Pan-Germanist leaders had 
drawn up as early as the Armistice. Germany has re- 
organized her industries on a more powerful basis than ever. 
Everywhere her plant and machinery have benefited by the 
latest improvements. They have modernized all their in- 
dustrial methods, and they have done this mainly at the 
expense of the Allied and neutral countries, by the sale of 
their worthless marks, which they refused to redeem in 
settlement of goods that were purchased. New canals have 
been opened, railways have been electrified, and telephones 
have been improved. A vast scheme of aerial communica- 
tions has been built up. The recovery of the German 
mercantile marine is marvellous. The activity of Pan- 
Germanist associations is intense. Enormous sums are 
yearly spent by the Government funds for the propaganda 
of the 15,600 German associations abroad, which are in close 
touch and contact with their headquarters—the Foreign 
Institute at Stuttgart and the Colonial College of Hamburg. 
In the vast, all-embracing programme of scrapping the Treaty 
of Versailles, the Colonial College shares a large part. 

More than four thousand students are inscribed at this 
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Institute, which is second to none. Customs and manners, 
products, commercial elements, quick and good knowledge 
of foreign languages, are offered for the study of would-be 
business men. A marvellous commercial Archiv, and an 
excellent reference file contains information from all parts 
of the world. The philosophical branch has five sections : 
philosophy and psychology, history, ethnography and 
ethnology, art and philology, with lectures in all European 
languages and overseas idioms. All Asiatic and African 
tongues are taught by native lecturers. At the same time, 
members of the former Great General Staff, which under the 
Treaty of Versailles had to be dissolved, are camouflaged as 
consuls, commercial attachés, etc. Hand in hand with the 
invisible official propaganda works the visible unofficial one. 

Instead of exposing the complete picture of guilt, in- 
stead of continually dragging the enormous mistakes and 
blunders of the old system and its main representatives into 
the limelight, the attempt was and is being made to palliate 
and to defend the past so as to create a continuity of the 
governmental system. An able literature on war responsi- 
bility is poured out. A new review, under the significant 
title Die Kriegschuldfrage (the responsibility of war), is 
published in Berlin by the committee for research of the 
war-guilt. Yet if one goes through the innumerable books, 
memoirs, documents, published since the War by nearly all 
European statesmen, generals, politicians, journalists, one 
can find, that Karl Kautzky’s publications of the Deutsche 
Dokumente allow the reader to follow step by step the 
eee of events which led up to the cataclysm 
of 1914, 

Now is the time for the return of the people who de- 
serted the field in 1918, who fled to neutral countries; now 
isthe time for them to reappear on the political stage with 
thoughts full of Prussianism, full of arrogance ; now is the 
time for the Junkers to become more insolent than ever ; 
now is the time for defeated generals, who were clever enough 
to place upon the civilians the blame for the surrender 
and signing of the Treaty, to show themselves to the public, 
to hold parades, to make violent speeches. Hindenburg, 
Indendorff, Mackensen, wherever they go, wherever they 
appear, are greeted with more cheers than all Allied generals 
have ever heard. Now is their time, the time for those who 
led the country into the War, into the illusion of annexa- 
tions, into the reality of defeat, into the abyss of misery. 
The Kronprinz returns, Ludendorff and Hitler play a little 
“Putsch ” with Stinnes’ money, remaining unpunished at 
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a comedy trial. The Nationalist Wallraff, Speaker of the 
former Reichstag, points out his programme: Against Ver- 
sailles ! Liberation of the Treaty, Creation of a New Empire 
between Geneva and Memel, Dunkirk and Sandomir, Trieste 
and Copenhagen, without the foolish sovereignty of the 
Parliament. ‘OnE People, ONE Empire, ONE Kaiser,” 
Herr Stresemann, indispensable Foreign Minister of the 
German Republic, declares himself in a speech at Hanover 
a fervent partisan of the old colours. Herr Neuhaus, 
Minister of Economics in the new administration of Chan- 
cellor Luther, refused to take the oath of loyalty towards the 
Republic. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the famous and notorious 
president of the Reichsbank and founder of the Renten- 
mark, declares in an interview to a German paper of the 
United States (New Yorker Staatszeitung) that the foundation 
of a new company for the exploitation of the ex-German 
colonies is forthcoming, and that Germany must get back 
her lost colonies. Mr. Paul Warburg, a German Jew, 
member of Kuhn, Loeb & Cie, decorated by the Kaiser one 
year after he had become an American citizen, who was 
largely identified with the financing of Germany during the 
War, expressed two years ago at a banquet in the Guildhall 
of Hamburg during the “ Ueberseewoche ” (Overseas Week) 
that the U.S.A. would make every effort to put Germany on 
her feet. And his influence and that of Mr. Otto Kahn, 
now a British, before an American, and originally a Prussian 
subject, in appointing the members for the application of 
the Dawes scheme, will bring us some surprises in the future, 
which the absymal ignorance and stupidity of many non- 
German politicians and journalists hardly conceives. The 
Deutsche Zeitung, a strong antisemitic paper, published some 
time ago a long exposition of the political position in Europe, 
written by the Jew, Dr. Frisch, director of the highly im- 
portant Dresdner Bank, which is supported and controlled by 
Warburg, Melchior, and other German Jews, suggesting that 
the post-war condition of France and the economical aspects 
of Republican Germany would make it desirable to form a 
New European Zollverein against England. And Georg 
Bernhardt’s article in the Vossische Zeitung, whose editor he 
is, accuses Great Britain of egging on the French secretly 
and getting up an armaments scare in order to break down 
the reviving competition of German factories, to keep them 
harassed by inspection, and to destroy commercial machinery 
on the plea that it might be used for the manufacture of 
war material. 

And the old Tugendbund, formed in 1813 to fight against 
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Napoleon, revives in a new and multiple form. Home 

ards, rural guards, sporting societies, dancing clubs, 
singing associations, and innumerable illegal armed organiza- 
tions have their Remembrance Days. Republican troops 
march past before the Kronprinz, surrounded by a brilliant 
suite of generals and officers, glittering with orders and war 
decorations. President Ebert—on whose war activities 
censure was passed in a recent libel action—is present at a 
trooping of the colours, while the band plays “ Das ist die 
Garde, die unser Kaiser liebt!”’ And he, the Supreme War 
Lord, the Imperial Deserter, receives two million pounds 
fom the Prussian Government and an annuity of forty 
thousand pounds. 

Forgotten the military defeat, forgotten the hardships, 
forgotten the misery, forgotten all—but one. ‘“‘ VENGEANCE, 
VENGEANCE, VENGEANCE!” 

It is not long ago that an enormous assembly, headed by 
imperial princes, generals, officers, prelates, clergymen, and 
nobility, was present at the unveiling of a memorial at 
Munich. A memorial of admonishment and a pledge. A 
big stone wall, which bears the names of the lost provinces. 
Ten provinces, including the German part of Czechoslovakia, 
Southern Tyrol, now under Italian rule, and—mirabile dictu 
—the Austrian Republic. Quite an insignificant ceremony— 
they say. Certainly! But also a new proof of the return 
to the never-forgotten, ever-worshipped programme of 
Pan-Germanism, a return to the idea of ‘“‘ MITTELEUROPA.” 
The secret accord amongst all the former reigning houses of 
Germany for a common action in the case, that the Republic 
should be overthrown, the reconciliation of the Kronprinz 
Willy with Kronprinz Ruprecht of Bavaria, where Monarchy 
is virtually, although not nominally, restored, are further 
steps on the way for a return to the Monarchy, which “is 
more real than it has been since the foundation of the Re- 
public.” (These words are taken from the statement made 
by Chancellor Luther in presenting his Cabinet to the 
Reichstag on January 19th.) 

Gradually, with tenacious craftiness, German pride is 
transformed into the utilitarian religion of a business organ- 
ization, free from all conscientious scruples. It is National 
Duty, it is Patriotism. German riches, German knowledge, 
German activity, German capital, must find their way abroad, 
across the ocean. 

Germany has been received on equal terms at the London 
Conference, Germany has got a big loan to restore her 
finances, Germany has concluded and is concluding com- 
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mercial agreements with the Allies, securing for herself the 
right of the most favoured nation, Germany is offered the 
admission to the League of Nations. But this is not stil] 
sufficient. The London Pact has been ratified, and popular 
Assemblies in Germany and France have voted their a 
proval. More yet might have been achieved but for the 
folly of German Nationalists, who wished at such a moment 
to announce and repeat the “ war-guilt of the other side.” 
Herr Stresemann refused to enter the League of Nations 
until the question of war-guilt is settled, referring thus to 
an obscure, but certainly unhappy phrase, in which Ramsay 
MacDonald, at that time Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
during the League of Nations gatherings in Geneva, said that 
it would take fifty years to determine the responsibility 
“for War,” or “for the War.” And Herr Luther’s point of 
view is exactly the same. The question of war-guilt is, of 
course, of capital importance for Germany. Once answered 
in Germany’s favour, the whole building of the Treaty of 
Versailles must necessarily break down. What more? Is 
not this the perpetual assertion, that this nation of immacu- 
lately spotless, angelic and modest people was forced into 
the war and poverty by the malice, greed, and envy of 
wicked neighbours and competitors? But the more we 
consider all the documents, published after the War, the 
more we are convinced that they are far more damaging 
than favourable to Germany. And it is still possible that 
the cleverness and alertness of some statesmen of a new 
Bismarckian type will manage to demonstrate the non- 
violation of little Belgium, “‘ which already violated her own 
neutrality,” as Dr. Dernburg wrote in the Berliner Tageblait. 
The clever forgeries of an official in the Wilhelmstrasse, the 
existence of compromising letters of Mr. Louis, former French 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, against Poincaré, are also 
worth mentioning as a link in the chain of Germany’s fight 
against Versailles. 

This fight is worth watching. But let there be no illu- 
sions. Let us only deal with facts and deeds. And we shall 
see that the whole struggle, the whole battle, the whole 
fight is concentrated on ONE point: “‘ VERSAILLES!” 


H. J. KAwcsik 


Notr.—This article was written nefore the death of President Ebert. 
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ON THE NIGER 


Taz mail-boat nosed slowly along in a smooth, heavy- 
heaving sea through the dull, damp heat—grey skies, grey 
sea, occasional flutters of grey rain, near about on the 
Equator. The mournful drone of the man with the lead 
chanting the depth of water completed a very depressing 
seene—the arrival of European human beings at the West 
Coast of Africa. Just before lunch the anchor went down 
with a plop and a rumble, and word came round that the 
skipper had found the right place for getting across the 
bar into Forcados, and had now to wait for the tide to give 
him another four feet of water. 

The four feet or whatever it was of water having duly 
arrived, up came the anchor and the tired old ship returned 
to her nosing. She took the ground a couple of times on 
the bar, but without mishap, scraped a bit and bumped a 
bit, and finally slipped off into enough water on the land- 
ward side. We saw a number of near-white bungalow 
places with red tin roofs dotted about in the mangroves, 
muddy water, sour sinister-looking trees, and thick, thick, 
thick. Over all that dull grey sky and sweating dripping 
heat. We dropped anchor again. 

Over against us there opened up a pool or lagoon—black 
water with those awful mangroves growing straight up out 
of it all about. Presently from way up towards the top of 
the lagoon there appeared a sort of Noah’s Ark with a tall 
smoke stack amidships. A moment later this thing let off 
a screech, a long horrible howl, utterly in keeping with the 
mangroves and the black water and the dull wetness and 
the stifling heat and the sombre White Man’s Grave feeling 
of the place. I don’t know whether the other people ex- 
perienced that nasty sinking ‘“‘I want to go home” feeling— 
I know that I did—and those of them that I observed 
certainly looked as if they did. What made it worse was 
that the ship’s people were all so eager to see the last of us. 
We were twenty-four hours late, which meant that the 
navigating branch was worried about its time-table, and that 
the catering branch had had to feed us for seventeen days 
Instead of sixteen that were in the bond. Still, even so, 
they might have dissembled a bit—they were not going off 
toa job of work in West Africa. 

_The Noah’s Ark came alongside, not without some 
difficulty ; and her manceuvrings allowed us to note the 
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detail of a craft that was strange to most of us. She had 
paddle-wheels, two—but at the back, not at the sides, at the 
blunt end of her, the stern. Her main deck looked dan- 
gerously close to the water-line. Six feet above it was 
another deck which seemed to be mostly deck-houses ; over 
that was a flat roof, and on top of that two or three huts, 
Clouds of smoke poured from the stack, and the siren 
sirened for all it was fit. Jasper remarked to me that if 
everything in the Noah’s Ark functioned as well as the 
siren she would be a good and well-found vessel indeed. 

The getting alongside, as has been hinted, took some 
time. The mail-boat skipper, from the bridge, through a 
megaphone, discussed the seamen and the seamanship in the 
Noah’s Ark. We gathered that he had a very low opinion 
of them... . 

We most of us had a good deal of baggage, anything up to 
seventy packages apiece—personal effects, camp kit, pro- 
visions, all done up into loads not exceeding sixty pounds in 
weight. Those people whose business in life it was to 
attend to the matter proceeded to get all this stuff into the 
Kampala—for so was the ark named. Two of our passengers, 
the ‘‘ Mystery Birds’ we called them, attracted some atten- 
tion by the enormous quantity of their gear—the deck was 
covered with boxes and bundles and barrels, all with their 
names on. 

The Mystery Birds had given it out during the voyage 
that they were visiting Nigeria in order to shoot big game; 
neither of them appeared to know a great deal about shoot- 
ing big game, and that, with other matters, won them their 
nickname. They played cards very well indeed—catch- 
as-catch-can, chancy games, the sort wherein you start 
with a good deal of money and presently don’t have any 
left. I found myself standing beside one of the Birds as the 
stuff was going over the side. A nest of buckets, then a 
bundle of shovels, after that a box labelled ‘‘ Cheddite,” 
then a bunch of pick-handles, followed by a box marked 
pick-heads, and so on. I said to him therefore, “ Would 
you mind telling me, Mr. Jones, just what sort of big game 
you and Mr. Brown propose to shoot with those things ?” 

But Bird Jones was giving nothing away; he merely 
sprang suddenly aside, with a muttered exclamation. 

Bird II was busy with their dog, a very large savage 
mongrel creature that they had acquired at Las Palmas on 
the voyage out. They said they had bought it, but Jasper 
said he thought that unlikely; he was sure, he said, that 
they had got it in some other way, probably had won it at 
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one of their card games. Anyway, it was a thoroughly 
nasty brute, hated by everybody. For a day or two people 
tried to think well of the dog—that was after it became 
known that he had bitten the ship’s butcher. But it was 
only.a flash in the pan; he never did anything commendable 
after that, quite the reverse, and by the time we arrived at 
Forcados, the place of mangroves, where the river steamer 
met us, everybody disliked him. 

The hours wore on, the rain continued, so did the bump- 
ing of our things out of the mail-boat into the Kampala. 
_,.. Allin all it was, I suppose, about as wretched a night 
as one could imagine. Except that there wasn’t any shooting 
and you hadn’t got your things unpacked it was a good deal 
like a wet night in the trenches. There were cabins, and 
beds in the cabins, true ; but there was no bedding. There 
was a ship’s steward, half-naked, three parts asleep, a stupid 
savage who said there was nothing to eat, nothing to drink, 
no fire, no nothing, and then disappeared down below. One 
of the hurricane om went out. I became aware that I 
was being stung, mentioned this to Jasper. 

“ Ah,” said that one, “ mosquitoes. They’re pretty bad 
down here in the delta.” 

Jasper saved our lives that night. He made us hunt 
about for our deck-chairs. He went below and returned 
with the ship’s steward and a brace of other natives whom 
he had found there. These gentlemen he set to work to 
collect canvas sun screens from the other side of the ship and 
out of them rigged a tent which at any rate kept us dry. 

..- In time the dawn came; with the making tide the 
Kampala steamed along and up the lagoon and round the 
corner, and so to a wharf on which was a notice board which 
said “ Burutu.” More dirty white, red-roofed bungalows, 
more mangroves, more stinking mud, but it wasn’t raining. 
It couldn’t have been much after six when we tied up at the 
stage and pandemonium began. The ark’s people had to 
embark cargo and fuel and native passengers; we had to 
sort our gear, unpack bedding, also provisions, engage 
servants. The wharf swarmed with natives, whereof, to 
judge by the acts of the police constables who walked 
amongst them, not five per cent. had any business or right 
there; everybody in this mob talked, talked loudly, talked 
all the time. The constables had wands or cudgels, and 
with these they from time to time emphasized their points 
in discussion. This did not make any difference to the noise, 

ause nobody present could make more noise than he was 
making, but it showed that there was Law and Order in that 
VOL. LXXXV 16 
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place. The spectacle of a black policeman addresgj 
another African with his wand always makes me feel that 
I am in sight of civilization. 

If you are European and bachelor in Nigeria you want— 
I should say you must have—at least three servants: a cook 
and a steward and a “small boy.” If you have a wife with 
you, you employ more servants, but they don’t stay so long, 
so you don’t seem to have more. These servants you inter- 
view and engage upon the wharf. They are illiterate, and 
additional to their own language they speak “ pidgin 
English,” which is an unlovely thing. Ifa pig who was also 
an alcohol addict ever learned to express himself in words, 
he would talk West Coast pidgin English. 

Years ago a man had a good servant, and when he left 
Nigeria he took paper and wrote upon it that the bearer, 
Jim Jam, was an excellent cook. By means of this J.J. 
got a job at good wages without waiting. The news went 
forth. Other employers wrote chits. Erudite natives, the 
local babus, came into the business, forging fulsome 
“books,” as they are called, for anybody who would pay. 
Servants, whose late employers for good reasons had refused 
them “ books,”’ servants out of work who did not have any 
money with which to buy “ books” from the babu, these 
sallied out and stole “books” from their fellows. Very 
confusing it all was for the new hand with half an hour on 
Burutu wharf wherein to discover and engage a domestic 
staff. A friend of mine once wrote verses about it: 


There convicts from a dozen gaols 
Start fresh, and put the past away, 
And tell a many piteous tales 
Of how their “‘ books ” have gone astray. 
The cooks, those master dishers-up 
Of powdered glass and iron-bound hen, 
Throng there, to sell the world a pup 
Before to gaol they go again. 


Still, there it is: servants you’ve got to have, and, generally, 
servants you get on Burutu wharf. 

The Mystery Birds collected a household staff that went 
very well with their dog. When they came on board the 
Kampala all the other engaged retainers went straight and 
sat each on as much as possible of his master’s property, at 
the same time shrieking to his associates in that employ to 
look out. Thanks to Jasper, two other new hands and I 
fitted ourselves out with persons who looked harmless, at 
least almost harmless. There was one James who signed 
on with me as cook, concerning whom I can say nothing 
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that is good. James is, however, another story. He could 
read a little and write a little, and he carried about with 
him a pencil stump and half an old foolscap diary: so 
equipped it is very hard for a Nigerian cook to remain an 
honest man. As a matter of fact, I don’t believe that James 
ever even tried to. I have a great urge to tell about him, 
but I won’t, now. This writing is about the Kampala and 
our voyage in her. 

The first eighty miles of the trip lay through the Niger 
delta, which is a dreadful area of more than ten thousand 
square miles of mangrove swamps and creeks, inhabited by 
crocodiles and manatees, and, sparsely, by the very worst 
kind of natives in all Nigeria. Enough to make anybody 
wicked, being born and brought up in such surroundings: 
but even so the local human is horrid. The Kampala 
splashed and spluttered along endless lanes of smooth deep 
water, mangrove bordered; here and there a great gaunt 
grey cotton-tree towering above the eternal thicket. These 
lanes twisted about all over the place: it was interesting to 
put a compass on the deck and sit and watch it for half an 
hour. In that time, unless your compass was a liar, the ship 
went north and east and south, everywhere but west, and 
even a little bit of that. 

Here and there in the mangrove wall you would see a 
little clearing, in it a tiny shack, and in front of that a queer 
grim little collection of fluttering rags and odds and ends of 
what might have been bones—a ju-ju or fetish place. It 
required no imagination at all in those surroundings to 
picture savages sweeping stealthily along the water at night 
in canoes with offerings of bits of dead men’s bodies and 
dead men’s clothes. The Nigerian Pagan in his sacrificings 
never parts with anything of much value: man or chicken, 
or whatever it is that he is dealing with, the offerer gets all 
that matters, and the ju-ju rests content with a little of the 
blood, or a few feathers—and there is, of course, the com- 
pliment of the visit. 

Elsewhere there were wretched little amphibious 
villages, straddling in the swamp, actually overhanging the 
water, canoes tied to the bedstead, as it were. Out from 
these came men and quite small children, paddling canoes 
with the greatest skill and speed, searching for empty bottles 
and any old thing you cared to throw overboard. I didn’t 
see a single canoe upset in spite of the steamer wash, which 
shows that the canoe people savvied their job. They wore 
no clothes at all, were small and inconceivably ugly. 
Wherever there was a spot of dry land a tin store crowned 
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it—island in a sea of swamp. In the store there was usually 
a white man—poor devil. His life was commonly a tragedy, 
and a thing one does not like to talk about. At one such 
place called Ganna Ganna, exactly the sort of place you 
would expect a place with that sort of name to be, there 
were three or four stores and huts crawling with natives 
huddled close about them, the knob of dry land there being 
bigger than the general run of land knobs in those parts, 
Jasper said to look out at Ganna Ganna, because the steamer 
generally stopped there, and those of the domestic servants, 
engaged a few hours before, who had wangled a substantial 
advance of pay were rather apt to resign their jobs and go 
ashore with such of their employers’ property as they could 
comfortably get away with. As it happened, the Kampala 
did not stop on this occasion, but she was not making more 
than three knots against the current, and a skilfully handled 
canoe dropped alongside, embarked a brace of rascals with 
plunder, and slipped off, all in less than a minute. The 
Nigerian domestic servant is what thoughtful people at 
conferences in England call “a problem.” 

The steamer was to take us four hundred miles up the 
Niger to Lokoja, which is a place of some size and impor- 
tance, for Nigeria, seated at the confluence of the Niger and 
Binue rivers. The skipper said in a general sort of way that 
he expected to do the journey in about a week: Jasper 
thought nine days: actually we were eleven days en route. 

Just why the Nigerian Government had decided to main- 
tain the Kampala as a floating museum nobody seemed to 
know, but a museum she was—of things as they might have 
been. She had bath-rooms, with real taps and baths and 
arrangements for shower and appropriate labels for every- 
thing, little brass ones, screwed on to the bulkhead. But 
none of all this worked. There were cabins with gadget 
fittings, berths that were supposed to convert into writing- 
tables by day, washstands that turned into tantaluses, and 
so forth, but none of the gadgets would gadget. There was 
no bedding, and the mosquito netting would not exclude 
anything smaller than a rabbit, so much rusted and decayed 
was it. There was an enormous thing, the size of a little 
house, on the promenade deck, labelled ‘‘Ice Box.” The 
door of it stood ajar because brooms and buckets and other 
deck-cleansing gear just overcrowded it. Close by there was 
a printed proclamation stuck in a frame setting forth that the 
ice box was provided for the use of passengers, that it was 
charged when one hundredweight of ice had been put in, 
that the ice should be renewed daily, and so forth. As 
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there was no ice to be had on the Niger River—with one 
exception I don’t think there 7s a place where you: would 
be less likely to find ice—there seemed to be no good reason 
why the thing should not be used as a housemaid’s cupboard. 

The electric lighting has been referred to. Jasper said 
he knew that worked because once, eighteen months pre- 
viously, he had seen all the lamps alight; an achievement 
they did not repeat in our time. 

Tied to the side of the ship was a large iron canoe or 
barge. The purpose of this was twofold. If the ship sank, 
everybody got into the barge, cut the ropes, and paddled 
ashore. If the wind came extra strong and tried to turn the 
ship over the presence of the barge tied alongside prevented 
this. Let no one say that the Government of Nigeria does 
not take thought for the safety of its servants, even the 
cheap ones. 

Passengers found their own food and arranged for its 
cooking. Down below, in amongst the cargo, native 
passengers, and live stock, there was a stove, with the 
inevitable brass label over it, certifying that this was the 
place where passengers’ servants were to do the cooking. 
What is more remarkable is that they really did cook there. 
At any rate they warmed water for tea, and for shaving, and 
for melting soup squares in. ‘Tinned stuff we lived on 
mostly—and what a good thing for the tinned-food mongers 
Nigeria is, to be sure. Tinned sausages and tinned haddock 
and tinned kidney and tinned kipper ; tinned meats, tinned 
fruits, tinned vegetables, tinned milk. Sausage for break- 
fast, salmon for lunch, curry for dinner, all these and all the 
trimmings out of tins. A Nigerian cook is less a cook than 
a first-class tin-opener. 

There were fifteen of us in mess, each of us had at least 
a cook and a steward, most had a “small boy” as well. It 
is the custom in Nigeria that however Massa feeds, Massa’s 
servants do not go short. To this end, every cook and every 
steward saw to it that his own Massa provided something 
for each meal. This ensured plenty and variety in the 
servants’ hall. The scene on that lower deck from about 
five a.m., when the early teas started, until nine p.m., when 
the post-dinner coffee was being done, simply cannot be 
described. It’s an ill wind, they say, that doesn’t blow some- 
body a bit of good; my “small boy,” who at Burutu was 
unusually skinny, leaped ashore at Lokoja eleven days later 
& stone and a half heavier—a portly person. 

At eighty miles up river we were getting clear of the 
delta, the river banks were visible, jungle crowned, palm- 
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trees and other trees and towering cotton-trees, all laced 
together with endless creepers. Lots of monkeys in the 
waterside jungle, precious few flowers, plenty of eagles and 
hawks and cranes. It was the end of the dry season and 
the river at its lowest. A couple of miles or more separated 
its banks, but much of the space between was sandbanks, 
miles and miles and miles of them, golden yellow sand. 
Clear of the delta the air grew hotter and very, very dry; 
our brand-new guaranteed camp-chairs and tables and things 
began to split, so did our lips. 

There was a moon all the way and the nights were very 
pleasant. As the Kampala was unable to keep clear of the 
sandbanks during the day the skipper very wisely decided 
not to travel after dark; the arrangement seemed to suit 
him and the rest of the crew admirably. The mists and 
clouds and rain were all gone, and day after day the sun 
shone, glared, blazed, dazzled off the water, and we were 
frizzled. By comparison the nights were cool, and, the 
dreadful dinner meal over, we sat in the moonlight, smoking, 
sipping, swopping lies. One began to think then that West 
Africa wasn’t such a bad spot after all. One tended also to 
sit up very late, and to punish the stagger juice perhaps more 
than was wise. There was always somebody to tell about 
Old Tommy Something or Other, “thirty years on the 
Coast, fit as a flea now, never drinks less than half a bottle 
of whisky a day, never drinks before sunset.” That “ never 
drinks before sunset ” was what did the trick—in the story. 
In a good many years in West Africa I never met one of the 
Old Tommy people, and what’s more I don’t believe there 
were any. But that little tag was comfortable when one 
was hesitating about just one more. 

Half-way to Lokoja the jungle had disappeared, and we 
saw hills all about, mostly long flat-topped things—kopjes, 
they call them in South Africa—the intervening flats park- 
like, covered with orchard bush, small trees a good deal 
scattered. Occasionally we saw antelope on the banks, 
sometimes even on the sandbanks, mostly kob, which is the 
commonest of the buck tribe. They are red-brown creatures, 
white tummied, with pretty heads. More rarely there were 
hartebeest, big brother to the kob. In the water hippos 
disported, not so that the Kampala had to go carefully to 
avoid bumping them, but blowing and splashing in the 
distant deep pools. They never stayed up long enough for 
people in the steamer to get a close look at them. Crocodiles 
there were lots of, lying out on the sandbanks along the 
water-edge. 
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__ There was a notice or edict stuck on the wall in the mess- 
room forbidding passengers to shoot from the ship, which 
had the effect, of course, of setting all the new hands rum- 
maging about looking for their rifles. I didn’t see many 
crocodiles killed, but I learned what an extraordinarily 
quick mover “‘a croc.” is once he is satisfied that there is 
something to move for. Seen on a Niger sandbank the brute 
shows greenery yallery, a horrid mottled stain, not at all as 
he looks underneath those incurved railings at the Zoo. 
Unless he is shot dead on the spot he invariably gets away 
into the water, turning and lifting on his tail like lightning. 
He’s an obscene and dreadful brute. Shooting with long- 
range rifles from a moving vessel is dangerous because there 
are always people about in canoes, fishing, trading, 
travelling, and there are villages tucked away in all sorts 
of unlikely spots along the banks. I never heard of anybody 
being damaged by the shooting, but it is dangerous, and 
ought not to be indulge. in. 

The Kampala burned wood, and once or twice a day we 
tied up at a wooding station to replenish bunkers. A plank 
was run out over the side, and along this those members of 
the crew who could not get out of it, plus any unsophisticated 
native passengers who could be bluffed into it, trotted with 
baskets to fetch the fuel. ‘* Bunkers” is a courtesy term ; 
the wood was stowed any and everywhere down below, in 
ores the deck passengers and the cargo and the live 
stock. 

A wooding station is usually a clearing in the bush with 
cut timber in stacks and a shack in which the official in 
charge of the stuff dwells. Except when a steamer calls to 
wood, the curator’s life looks as if it ought to be peaceful. 
But he lives hectic whilst wooding is in progress. The 
ship’s people like to take, say, fifty measures of fuel and sign 
for forty. The curator prefers to issue fifty measures and 
take a signature for sixty. The ship’s people and the 
curator are thus and therefore at issue throughout the 
transaction, and as all the humans engaged are Africans, 
there is a good deal of noise. My memories of getting away 
from the wooding places are all of the curator dancing and 
shrieking and cursing and wishing us ill at the top of his 
voice as we steamed off. Still, as I said, at other times his 
must have been a dull and lonely life. 

At one of these places the Mystery Birds took their brute 
of a dog ashore for a walk; they took him on a chain. He 
didn’t want to go ashore, and when he got there he capsized 
one of the Birds and went off with the chain on his own. 
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The curator there was a superior sort of gent., a good deal 
dressed up in a neat dark suiting and a white helmet, and he 
was accompanied by a large monkey, his pet. The pair of 
them were busy tallying out the fuel at the moment when 
the dog got loose and started to lead his own life. Self. 
expression in that dog’s case took the form of instant attack 
upon the clerk and his monkey, who quit tallying, drop 
the book, and hared off into the surrounding bush. sn 
could not see anything, but one heard lots, and one surmised 
that grim and bloody doings were toward, as indeed there 
were. 

The wooding stopped; everybody on board who had 
anything against the dog, that is to say, everybody, at once 
armed himself with club, gun, marlin-spike, revolver, oar, 
belaying-pin, or other suitable equipment and went off into 
the bush to succour the curator. Now two very curious 
things had happened ; the clerk, human, a wearer of trousers 
and helmet, a writer in tally-books, a creature who normally 
walked the ground on his two feet, this person had climbed 
a tree and thus disappointed the dog, whereas his friend the 
monkey sticking to the ground, also contrary to his natural 
habit, had fallen a prey to the hound of the Mystery Birds. 
There was just enough monkey left to establish the 
responsibility of the hound in the matter. 3 

Mr. Oshog Kenneth Bimmalong, the clerk, had suffered 
certain abrasions, was deficient of his helmet, his trousers 
had sustained cracks and tears; he was enticed down from 
his tree, dusted, placed upright upon his feet beside his wood 
pile. A good many people got a biff or two in on the hound, 
which slunk aboard again at one end of his chain, with the 
two Mystery Birds hauling on the other. Ensued conversa- 
tions, leading to a settlement. But not all at once. At 
first, Oshog K., weeping, like Rachel mourning, refused like 
her to be comforted. ‘‘ Ah, Sirs,” he sobbed, ‘ what 
calamity, what bereavement, what loss. After such period 
of years. Edwin was more like a friend than a monkey.” 
And continued in sadness. ... Three perfectly good 
sovereigns it cost the Mystery Birds to square the matter. 

It was after this that Bird Jones consulted Jasper about 
Bird Brown, his partner. The big game shooting, he said, 
was all camouflage; they were on a prospecting enterprise. 
Bird Brown had induced Bird Jones and Bird Jones’s friends 
to put up the money for the expedition, telling great tales of 
fortunes only waiting to be claimed in that well-known 
Dorado the Nigerian hills. Bird J. told Jasper that he felt 
sure now that Bird B. was a robber, a rascal, that he knew 
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of no El Dorado, and had skinned him and his friends to the 
tune of something like a thousand pounds. Jasper was on 
occasion a great listener. Within twenty-four hours he did 
some more listening. Bird Brown took him aside and told 
him a long story all about his doubts of partner Bird Jones. 
On the whole, it appeared that the Birds and their dog and 
their servants were well matched, an outfit better missed 
than met any day. 

Not much of interest happened after these incidents. It 
was felt that a good opportunity of disposing of the dog had 
been bungled, and there was a good deal of criticism directed 
towards the man who took a shot-gun with him when he 
went to help in the rescue of the curator. People said that 
a charge of number five was just exactly what that dog 
most needed, and they were disappointed that he had not 
had it. Jasper said it did not matter; he felt sure that 
once in Lokoja some fatal mishap to the dog would not be 
delayed. 

It was on a Sunday morning when we made Lokoja, 
tying up at the wharf precisely at the right time for ante- 
luncheon cocktails. Lokoja, that portion of it which was 
male, human, attended our arrival; the European male 
humans came aboard and helped with the cocktails. Nice, 
friendly, well-dressed, high-class sort of people they seemed 
tobe. Two cocktails each, and they discovered that they had 
to hurry off to lunch, and went. Gangs of carriers came and 
threw our gear ashore, then loaded it up on their heads 
and carted it off to a red-hot barracky sort of place of brick 
and tin, the Rest House. A longish walk, blazing hot, past 
the cemetery, which struck us as large and rather crowded 
for a place the size of Lokoja. The Rest House we found 
locked and shuttered when we arrived there. 

“Who’s got the keys ?” 

“The caretaker.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“Gone to the native town to attend a wedding.” 

“Ah. Then may Heaven bless him.” 

“Yes, indeed, Sah. Berry good man, Sah. Long time 
now he get dis job, Sah.” 

... That first day in Lokoja was a bad day. 


J. F. J. Fitzpatrick 
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THE WOMEN OF SOPHOCLES 


One of the best-known sonnets of Matthew Arnold begins 
with the line, “Who props, thou ask’st, in these bad days, 
my mind ?” and the answer is: 
Be his 

My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 

Business could not make dull, nor passion wild : 

Who saw life steadily and saw it whole ; 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. 


This is splendid praise, but Sophocles, as I hope these seven 
representative passages will prove, was worthy of it. The 
poet’s long life synchronized with the greatest years of 
Athenian history, 495-405 B.c., and he was supremely 
fortunate in the moment of his death: for in the following 
year Athens was at the mercy of her enemies. “ Even- 
balanced”’ is admirably true: and possibly that is why 
many readers find Sophocles less interesting to-day than 
either Aeschylus or Euripides. For Aeschylus the hand of 
God is visible in the history of his times; he thinks of Zeus 
as the writers of the Psalms thought of Jehovah ; for Euri- 
pides the times are hopelessly out of joint, and this drives 
him perforce to scepticism : Sophocles, born with a singularly 
happy nature, and fortunate in the hour of his birth, the 
golden prime of Athens, shares neither the deep religious 
beliefs of Aeschylus nor the scepticism of Euripides. He 
accepts more or less the orthodox religion, and leaves it 
unexamined; consequently his religious views are com- 
paratively uninteresting, and I propose to say nothing 
further of them here. But the women of Sophocles have 
not received the attention which they deserve. Euripides 
is acknowledged by everyone (except Aristophanes) to have 
championed the cause of women: the Clytemnestra of 
Aeschylus is possibly the greatest woman in ancient or 
modern Tragedy: what are we to say of the women of 
Sophocles ? For my own part, I would say just this: They 
remind me, in some degree, of the women of Shakespeare; 
and that is the highest praise imaginable. And now let me 
justify this opinion, if I can. I will take the four plays 
from which my selections are made in chronological order, 
and comment on them. 

First comes the Antigone, of which I give two samples 
One of these is the famous lyric, of which a short abstract 
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may best be given in Hamlet’s words, “ What a piece of 
work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty.” This is just what Sophocles says, through the 
lips of the old Thebans who form the chorus of the play. 
“There is nothing so marvellous as man.” But the Greek 
word for “ marvellous’ can equally mean “terrible.” In 
this lyric the meaning ‘‘ marvellous” prevails: but towards 
the end we are made to realize how man may prove the 
most terrible thing in the universe, if he is selfish and 
unsocial, making rash haste to dwell with sin. Certainly 
there is no limit to his daring, no end to his discoveries. 
Just so Sir Francis Younghusband, writing in The Times 
(July 5th) of Man and Mountain, tells us that ‘“‘ the doom 
can be seen relentlessly closing on Everest. Man is 
remorselessly marching upon her . . . Man full of cunning 
who profits by experience.” Similarly, Giotto tells in stone 
on the Campanile of the Duomo of Florence, the story of 
the inventiveness and the enterprise of Man. There, too, 
Man is represented as navigating the sea, tasking the earth 
with the help of the bull, “the pawing and bellowing 
labourer ”’ (to quote Ruskin’s words), whom he has bound to 
the plough : there is “‘ the horse also subdued to the draught,” 
there is winged Daedalus, fabled to have flown from Crete 
to Italy, conquering the air. Possibly in the light of the 
wonderful Minoan civilization revealed to us by Sir Arthur 
Evans in the present century I ought not to have said that 
“he is fabled to have flown”! Anyhow his victory is repre- 
sented on Giotto’s tower. Sculpture and Painting are also 
there, and “‘ the great arts of education in a Christian home ”’ 
with Song and Harmony crowning all. Some of these things 
find their counterpart in this lyric of Sophocles. Of the first 
strophe and antistrophe, which tell of the wonder of man’s 
inventions, I have said enough: the second strophe and 
antistrophe celebrate man’s social and political progress. 
That has been equally marvellous. He has built houses and 
cities: he has learnt to frame laws. His salvation lies in 
honouring the law, and in keeping faith with God and man. 
a? men who are anti-social are terrible, a danger to the 


ANTIGONE, 332-375. 


StrorHeE 1 
Many miracles befall, 
And man, the greatest of them all. 
What else but he alone is brave 
To cross, however south-winds rave, 
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The seas which open depths around, below ? 
And Earth unaging, Earth unwearied, though 
Supreme in her divinity, he tills 

And troubles, even as he wills, 


While, year by year, mule-drawn his ploughs go to and fro. 


ANTISTROPHE 1 


All the birds that lightly flit 
And every savage beast man’s wit 
Leads captive: ev’n the secret brood 
Of deepest seas has not withstood 
His woven toils. Man’s wisdom excellent 
Has mastered by h’s arts the beast that went 
Over the hills so free, has yoked the horse 
With shaggy mane, and bowed perforce 


The tireless mountain bull to yield him his consent. 


STROPHE 2 
Language and wind-swift thought 
And social order he has sought 
And found, Who else devised a plan 
(Because ’tis ill to lie 
Beneath the cold clear sky) 
Against the shafts of frost and storm, but Man, 
Man all-resourceful, never, come what may, 
Resourceless: by his own 
Craft from sore sickness he has found a way 
Of flight ; but no escape from Death alone. 


ANTISTROPHE 2 


A source of wisdom, still 
Abiding in his wondrous skill, 
Past all belief, has man ; to-day 
Unhappy in his state, 
To-morrow fortunate. 
His city stands exalted if he pay 
Honour to law, keeps faith with God and man ; 
But he is citiless 
Who makes rash haste to dwell with sin. I ban 


From heart and home who works such wickedness. 


I pass on to the supreme moment when Antigone, 
arraigned by Creon, makes her memorable defence. Turning 
from man’s decrees to God’s unwritten laws she says of them: 


Their date is not to-day or yesterday, 


None knoweth of their dawn: they were and are. 


These lines seem to me to reach the highest height of 
imaginative poetry, and are comparable with the two noblest 
lines in Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty: | 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 


And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 


one, 
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In this first part of her speech, above all in the two lines 
which I have quoted, Antigone seems to me divinely inspired. 
But it cannot be denied that she shows throughout a certain 
want of wisdom, an obstinate recklessness in provoking her 
doom. The reference to Creon in the words “for fear of 
any pride of man” is, and is intended to be, insulting: 
to court a death-sentence argues some want of self-control. 
And when in her closing words she practically calls Creon 
a fool, we cannot help feeling that by such a taunt she is 
compromising her own dignity. Aristotle is perfectly 
right in saying that there is something shocking to our 
feelings if the hero or the heroine of a tragedy incurs disaster 
through no fault of his own or her own: I am now convinced 
that the Antigone of our play is no exception to the rule. 
In the main she is right, as Creon in the main is in the wrong, 
but if she had shown more discretion and self-control in her 
words, if she had contented herself with saying ‘‘ I could do 
no other,” instead of glorying in her disobedience to the 
king, the tragedy of the death-sentence might have been 
averted, and she might have saved not only her own life, 
but also the life of Haemon, her betrothed, who refused to 
survive her and died by his own hand. And yet when I 
read her noble defiance, I can hardly wish that she had spoken 
otherwise. 


ANTIGONE, 447-470. 


Creon: You knew the edict which forbade the deed ? 
Ant.: I knew it: how could I have failed to know ? 
Crron: And, knowing it, you dared transgress the law ? 
Ant.: Yes, for your edict was no law divine, 
Nor did th’ assessor of the gods below, 
Justice, prescribe such ordinance to men. 
How could I think your edicts had the power 
To override by mortal man’s decree 
God’s laws unwritten, unremovable ? 
Their date is not to-day or yesterday : 
None knoweth of their dawn: they were and are. 
I was not like, for fear of any pride 
Of man, to risk the sentence of the gods 
On duty left undone. Death—that was sure, 
Ev’n had you not proclaimed it: and to die 
Before the destined hour to me is gain. 
For how can death bring one who dwells, as I, 
With many miseries anything but gain ? 
Therefore to me there is no grief at all 
In this my doom, but could I stoop to leave 
Unburied—him, the son my mother bore, 
That would be grief: for this I do not grieve. 
Nay, if you call me fool herein, belike 
Who taxes me with folly proves the fool. 
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I come next to the Ajax. Few speeches (except Han. 
let’s) have been more debated than this of Ajax, the first 
of the two representative passages which I have translated 
from this play. ‘‘ Does Ajax mean what he says, or is he 
merely deceiving Tecmessa?” Probably Jebb is right in 
his view that Ajax is sincere in saying that he has really 
undergone some change of mind, and that his sympathy 
with Tecmessa is genuine, though he has not changed his 
purpose and still intends to die. Such a resolve is not 
incompatible with compassion and regret. There is tragic 
irony in much that he says here; he uses intentionally 
ambiguous language and wishes to be misunderstood. But 
he is not practising heartless deception: he feels that for 
him there is no alternative but death, and yet he loves and 
pities wife and child. He must cloak his purpose, if he is 
to carry it through: but the solemn imagery which he 
employs is not meaningless: his thoughts are also solemn and 
in part sincere. From a modern point of view he does not 
come very well out of it, for beyond question he does intend 
to mislead and deceive his wife: but from his point of view 
this is permissible, under the circumstances: he is being as 
kind as he can: it is not less true that. he has learnt self- 
control than that he is going where he has to go. It is 
unthinkable (so he reasons) that he should live on, after he 
has lost his honour: but he may at least express in his last 
words the affection for Tecmessa which he really feels. His 
wife will be left ‘‘ widowed to foes, and the boy fatherless,” 
not because he would have it so (it is very truth that he 
shrinks from the thought) but because there is no possible 


alternative. 
AJAX, 646-692. 
All things the long innumerable years 
Draw from the dark and bury from the light : 
Say not of anything, “‘ this cannot be ” ; 
Ev’n the dread oaths give way, the stubborn hearts. 
For I who was but now so stern, and hard 
As oft-dipped iron, am unmanned, unedged 
By yonder woman, whom I shrink to leave 
Widowed to foes, and the boy fatherless. 
But I will seek the meadows by the shore, 
To bathe myself, to wash my stains away, 
To shun the goddess’ overwhelming wrath. 
Now forth will I'to some untrodden spot, 
And hide this sword, of weapons most abhorred, 
Buried in earth, where none shall ever see. 
Let night and Hades keep it safe below. 
For ever since I took it in my hand 
A gift from Hector, once my worst of foes, 
I won from Argive hands no single grace. 
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Men’s proverb is too true, the gifts of foes 
Are unavailing, and no gifts at all. 

We shall be wise henceforth, adore the gods, 
And show the sons of Atreus reverence. 

We must obey the kings who rule. How else ? 
For things august and very mighty bow 

To dignities, Thus winter strown with snow 
Gives way to summer and the fruitful hours : 
And thus it is night’s everlasting round 
Allows the white-horsed day to kindle light. 
Thus terrible winds o’erblown have lulled the loud 
Sea-thunder: and, with these, almighty Sleep 
Frees whom he bound, nor holds for ever fast. 
And shall not I myself learn self-control ? 
Yes, truly: for I know to-day that I 

Must moderate my hates, since enemy now 
May be to-morrow friend, and I shall aid 

And serve a friend to-day, as one who will 
Some day be faithless. For not many men 
Prove a sure haven in adversity. 

Enough of this, for this shall all be well. 

And thou, Tecmessa, pass within, to pray 
That my full heart’s desire may be fulfilled. 
And you my comrades, ev’n as she, regard 
My wishes: and tell Teucer, if he come, 

Not to forget me and to care for you. 

For I am going, where I have to go, 

And you, my bidding done, may hear of me, 
That, after all my misery, all is well. 


Who is the hero of the Ajax? Is it the self-willed man 
who chooses death for himself or the half-brother who 
would risk his own life to secure burial for the dead ? William 
Cory writes ‘‘ after reading the Ajax”: 


I, dear passionate Teucer, dare 
Go through the homeless world with you. 


and probably the majority of those who have read the 
play have felt the same affection for the loyal-hearted 
Teucer. But the really heroic character of the play is not 
aman, but the concubine of Ajax, Tecmessa. This, at first 
hearing, may sound absurd, but to prove it true it will be 
sufficient to compare the first thoughts to which Tecmessa 
and Teucer give expression, on finding the dead body of the 
fallen Ajax. I wonder if Sophocles really knew the selfless- 
ness of women, and the comparative selfishness of men, 
or is this another proof that the poets “are greater than 
they know ” and instinctively discern the truth? Teucer 
is clearly intended to be the pattern of knightly chivalry : 
Tecmessa is ‘“‘only a woman,” and the best woman, in the 
Greek view, is she who is least talked about for good or 
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evil among men. Yet what a contrast at the supreme 
moment the man and the woman present! Tecmessa’s 
first thought is for her hero: it suffices her that he is safe 
and happy: there is only an afterthought for herself ; 


Their Ajax now is theirs no longer, mine 
Has left me wail and anguish, and is gone. 


But Teucer’s first thought, when the body is uncovered, is 
for himself. ‘‘ How many griefs your death has sown for 
me.” His last thought is still for himself alone. “Such 
are the gains,” he cries with bitter irony, “ your death has 
won for me.” It is indeed an astonishing revelation of the 
poet’s insight, all the more astonishing because it is hardly 
conceivable that Sophocles had won this knowledge of 
women from the experiences of daily life, as Athenian 
women were in his day, and yet somehow he has revealed 
unawares the eternal womanly. Nor is it only Tecmessa’s 
selflessness that is so wonderful. She triumphs alike over 
death and her husband’s enemies, whereas Teucer sees in 
the future nothing but darkness and despair. Had I not 
some reason for saying that “‘ Tecmessa does remind me in 
some degree of the women of Shakespeare ”’ ? 

She could not save Ajax because he refused to be saved: 
but she can still love him though he has deceived and 
deserted her: she can forget her own sorrow and only 
remember the peace which he has won; she can make us 
feel that, though Death has taken from her all that makes 
life worth living, yet the eventual victory does not lie with 
Death. And what could Shakespeare himself do more? 
What has he done more, even when he gave the world Cor- 
delia ? It is her among all Shakespeare’s heroines whom 
Tecmessa resembles most. Tecmessa irritates Ajax, just as 
Cordelia irritated King Lear, though for the opposite reason, 
Cordelia by her silence and Tecmessa by her efforts to 
console: but Cordelia herself is not more true than Tecmesss, 
nor more forgiving, and hardly more lovable. If anyone 
at the close of all had said to Tecmessa that Ajax had given 
her some cause for blaming him, she too would have 
answered with Cordelia, “ no cause, no cause ’”—only whereas 
Cordelia is really herself a little to blame, for she might have 
saved the situation if, at the very first, she had consented 
to explain, Tecmessa is faultless from first to last. We do 
not resent her undeserved misery as “shocking,” partly 
because she is of quite secondary importance compar 
with Ajax and Teucer, and partly because she does not lose 
her life, though she loses Ajax who is more than life to her. 
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AJAX, 961-973 anp 992-1023. 


Tromessa: Then let them laugh their fill, and glory in 
His woes. Perchance whom living they misprized 

In battle they may miss, and mourn him dead. 
Men of ill judgement hold a precious thing, 
And only know it when the thing is gone. 
More bitter is my hero’s death to me 
Than sweet to them, but he himself is glad, 
He longed for death, and has what he desired. 
Why then should these men triumph over him ? 
He died by heav’n’s decree, not theirs, not theirs. 
Then let Odysseus gloat and beat the air ; 
Their Ajax now is theirs no longer: mine 
Has left me wail and anguish, and is gone. 


* * * * * * 


TEUcER: QO! sight beyond all other sights to me 
The woefullest that I have looked upon ! 
O! of all ways most agonizing this 
To my fond heart, this way which led to you, 
Belovéd Ajax, when there came to me, 
Tracking your footsteps, tidings of your doom. 
For swift, as from some god, a rumour passed 
Through all the host that you were dead and gone. 
I heard it, and was sobbing ere I came, 
Now I have seen it, and the sight is death. 
Come, let me face the worst: uncover him. ; 
[The corpse is uncovered.] 
O! sorry sight of courage desperate, 
How many griefs your death has sown for me. 
For I, the friend who failed you in your need, 
To whom in all the world am I to go ? 
’Tis likely Telamon, your sire and mine, 
Will meet me, glad and gracious, if I come— 
And not with you. How else? A man who frowns, 
Though Fortune smile, as grimly as before. 
What taunt will he keep back ? What outrage? I 
Shall be the spear-won captive’s bastard, I 
The coward and the scoundrel, or the thief 
Who planned and plotted, in the hope to win, 
Ajax beloved, your sceptre and your home. 
So will he speak, my father, sour in age, 
By nature violent, lightly moved to wrath. 
And, at the last, I shall be spurned away, 
Changed by his words from freeman into slave. 
This I foresee at home: and here in Troy 
My foes are many, few my comforters. 
Such are the gains your death has won for me ! 


I come now to the Oedipus Tyrannus, a play which in 
4 French translation still holds the stage in Paris, and fills 
the theatre. Shakespeare’s Othello does not rush more 
swiftly or more terribly to the inevitable close. Personally 
Ihave no wish to see the Oedipus again on the stage, and I 
VOL. LXXXV 17 
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do not return to it as I do to the Antigone. But no one 
who has read it, even once, can refuse to acknowledge the 
greatness of Sophocles. The passage which I have translated 
comes from the supreme crisis of the play, in which Oedipus 
by swift and unfaltering questions unveils the awful truth 
that he is the son as well as the husband of Jokasta. For 
the messenger from Corinth has revealed the fact that Oedipus 
was not, as he himself and Jokasta had believed, the son of 
Polybus, king of Corinth. The messenger has the best 
reason for knowing this, as it was to him that long ago 
Oedipus had been given, with feet cruelly pinned together, 
by the herdsman who had been ordered to expose the baby 
on the mountains and leave him to his fate. On hearing this 
Jokasta had at once realized that this baby is no other 
than Oedipus himself, now her husband, and after a frenzied 
ineffectual appeal to Oedipus to ask no more, has rushed 
from the stage to take her own life. Then follows the scene 
which I have chosen for translation between Oedipus, the 
old herdsman for whom the king has sent that the truth 
may be revealed, and the messenger from Corinth. And 
so the terrible secret is out at last. Oedipus, with a piercing 
cry rushes from the stage to find his wife and to end the lives 
. of both, but when he is told that she has taken her life he 
turns his hands against his own eyes that he may never see 
the light of the sun again or the children of his unnatural 
and disastrous union. All this, according to the invariable 
rule of Greek Tragedy, happens off the stage, but I have 
been told that the cry of anguish with which the great French 
actor Mounet-Sully, as Oedipus, flinging up his hands, burst 
open the palace doors and disappeared, was to the audience 
in the Théatre Francais almost intolerably painful. 
Orpipus, A HeRDSMAN, A MESSENGER FROM CORINTH. 
OrEp.: You, sir, old man, look here and tell me all 
Iask. Did Laius once call you his ? 

Herp. : No purchased slave, but in his palace bred. 

Orp.: What were your duties or your way of life ? 

Herp. : Most of my life a shepherd’s charge was mine. 

Orp.: Which were the places of your chief resort ? 

Herp. : Now ’twas Cithaeron, now some other place. 

Orp.: Do you remember noticing this man ? 

Herp. : Engaged in what pursuit ? whom can you mean ? 

Orp.: This man: or ever having met with him ? 

Herp. : Not at the first glance, not that I recall. 

Mes.: No marvel, king. But his forgetfulness 
T’ll turn to memory. Very sure am I 
He minds the time when on Cithaeron’s heights 
(Two flocks were his, and I was there with one) 
I long consorted, all alone with him, 
Three cycles of six months, from Spring to Fall ; 
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But for the winter, he to Laius’ 
Homestead would drive his flock and I to mine. 
Befell this as I say or did it not ? 
HERD. : Just as you say though many years ago. 
Mes.: Next, you remember giving me a child 
At such a time, to nurture for my own ? 
Herp.: Why ? What induces you to ask me that ? 
Mes.: Friend, this is he who was the baby then. 
Herp. : Perdition take you. Silence, once for all. 
Orp.: Nay, scold him not, old man, it is not he 
Whose speech needs punishment, but rather yours, 
Herp.: Ah! best of masters, where is my offence ? 
Orp.: You tell not of the child of whom he asks. 
Herp. : No; for he nothing knows, makes idle stir. 
Oep.: Freely you will not speak, perforce you shall. 
Herp. : 0! for God’s sake, no violence to the old. 
Orp.: Quick, one of you, twist back and bind his hands. 
Herp. : Unhappy, why ? What would you learn besides ? 
OEp.: Gave you this man the child of whom he asks ? 
Herp. : I gave: would I had died that very day. 
Orp.: Well, speak the truth, or you will come to that. 
Herp. : And if I speak, much more the word is death. 
Orp.: This knave, it seems, is bent upon delay. 
Herp. : No, no! I told you once before, I gave. 
Orp.: Whence came the child? Another’s or your own ? 
Herp. : Nay, not my own, another gave it me. 
OErp.: Which of our citizens ? What home was his ? 
Herp. : For the gods’ love, my king, ask nothing more. 
Orp.: You die, if I should have to ask again. 
Herp. : Well, the child had to do with Laius. 
Orp.: Was he a slave, or of the king’s own house ? 
Herp.: Ah! God. I am on the awful brink of speech. 
Orp.: And I of hearing: but I have to hear. 
Herp. : Well, then, the rumour went ‘“‘ his son,”’ but ask 
For best assurance her, your queen, within. 


OEp.: You had him then from her. 


HERD. : O king, from her. 
Orp.: Her aim, her need ? 

Herp. : Need of some hand to kill. 
Orp.: Herchild? steeled heart ! 

HERD. : She feared dread oracles. 
Orp.: Which ? 

HERD. : ‘* Parent-slayer ” was the word of him. 


Orp.: Why did you give him then to this old man ? 

Herp. : From pity, king. For he, methought, to his 
Own home would bear away the child. But he 
Saved him, for awful doom. For know you are, 
If what he says you are, most miserable. 

Orp.: O! God, it must be true, must all be true ! 
Now may I look upon the light no more— 
Proved shameful in my parents, both in her 
I loved and lived with, and in him I slew. 


I pass on to the Oedipus Coloneus, the last and perhaps 


the most famous of all the plays. 


Here is the lyric in which 
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the poet celebrates his native Colonus, then the wooded 
haunt of nightingales, but to-day a treeless and wninviting 
suburb of Athens. Cephisus’ wandering water-springs have, 
alas! also ceased to flow, and I have never seen a “ good 
steed”? in the neighbourhood of Athens. It is, perhaps, 
only natural that Colonus as it is to-day should no longer 
be visited either by Dionysus and his attendant Nymphs 
or by the choir of the Muses and the Cyprian Queen. The 
“‘ Wayfarer ” addressed in the second line is Oedipus himself, 
who guided by his two loyal and loving daughters is now 
close to Athens, whose towers, crowning the city, are in sight, 
““ The place,” says Antigone, “is beyond doubt a holy place: 
it is full of olives, laurels, and vines: and many nightingales 
are melodious here.” Not long after this play was written 
Sophocles himself was buried here, and a century later the 
poet Simmias wrote the famous lines : 


Softly, soft ivy, o’er this holy place, 
The grave of Sophocles, thy Tresses shed ; 
Here bloom the rose and here with fond embrace 
The flowing tendrils of the vine be spread, 
Because the gift of every Muse and Grace, 
Wise-hearted, honey-tongued, he perfected. 


OED. COLON., 668-693. 


To this demesne 
Famed for good steeds, wayfarer, you have come, 
Earth’s dearest land, Colonus, our white home, 
Where chiefly loves to trill unseen 
The clear-voiced nightingale, 
Haunting the wine-dark ivy mid those coverts green, 
The gods’ untrodden vale 
That needs no sun, for all aglow 
The myriad berries never fail, 
And tempests never blow. 
There merry Dionysus loves to be, 
Tending the nymphs who nursed his infancy. 


And, fed with dew 
From heav’n, the clustering narcissus fair, 
And crocus of the golden sheen is there, 
Wreath immemorial of the two 
Great goddesses ; nor sleep 
Cephisus’ wandering water-springs, but, ever new 
With every morning, leap 
And run, to quicken as with rain 
The bosoms of the knolls, and keep 
The freshness of the plain, 
The Muses’ choir delights in this demesne 
And, guiding golden reins, the Cyprian queen. 
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My last selection is the passing of Oedipus. Assured, as 
Hlijah was assured, that the end was near, Oedipus repays 
his daughters with the thanks which they have so well 
deserved for their long labour of self-sacrificing dutifulness, 
and, while acknowledging their love, ends, strange to say, 
by emphasizing hisown. (But I suppose this would not have 
seemed strange to a Greek audience who would have felt, 
as we have long ceased to feel, the helplessness and 
dependence of women.) Then follows a silence which is 
broken by a voice, recognized by Oedipus as the voice of 
one whom Myers has called “the unseen, accompanying 

” The last thoughts of Oedipus, it is good to remember, 
are with his daughters, whom he solemnly confides to the 
keeping of Theseus, the chivalrous king of Athens. He 
alone is privileged to be a witness of the final scene. The 
maidens and the others with them withdraw, and avert 
their eyes, as Oedipus enjoins: after an interval they look 
again, but now Theseus the king alone is there. Oedipus 
has passed away: the manner of his passing is unknown: 
but it is certain that there is nothing here for tears. 

The death or, shall we not rather say ? the translation 
of Oedipus may fitly be compared with the passing of Elijah. 
A single witness is present in either case. As literature, 
each of the two descriptions is unrivalled except by the other. 
It is worth while to recall and to compare the two: 


And it came to pass, as they still went on and talked, that behold there 
appeared a chariot of fire and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder : 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw it and he 
cried, My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof. 
And he saw him no more. 


Contrast with that stormy splendour the mysterious loveli- 
ness of this : 


For God was calling many a time and oft 
To Oedipus, still crying ‘‘ Oedipus, 
Why linger ? all too long I wait for you.” 


and then the quiet consummation : 
Either a god-guide took him hence, or Earth 
Opened her painless depths to welcome him. 


OED. COLON., 1604-1666. 
Tuer PAassING OF OEDIPUS. 


So all was still, and he was well content 
That no behest of his was unfulfilled. 
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Then from below Zeus thundered, and the girls 
Heard him and shuddered, at their father’s feet 
Falling in tears, nor spared at all to beat 

Their bosoms and to wail unceasingly. 

He hears and folds his hands upon their heads 
And says: ‘ My children, I am yours no more, 
For all that once I was is past: to-day 

Ends all the nursing, all the toil for you, 

My daughters; hard enough, I know; but one 
Word, one alone, makes every labour light. 

For love you have not had from anyone 

Such as from me, from me of whom bereaved 
You will live on for all the rest of life. 

So fall’n on one another’s arms the three 

Were sobbing, making moan. And at the last 
They ceased to wail, and never a cry was heard, 
But all was still. Then suddenly a voice 

Of one that called his name, and we that heard 
Shuddered, with hair that stood on end for fear. 
For God was calling many a time and oft 

To Oedipus, still crying ‘‘ Oedipus, 

Why linger ? all too long I wait for you.” 

So when he knew God called him, Oedipus 

Sent word to Theseus he should come in haste, 
And when he came, ‘‘ True friend,” he said to him, 
“‘T pray you give these girls the olden pledge, 
Your hand, and they to you: and promise still 
To help at need, and whatsoever thing 

Is best for them, with all good will to do.” 

And he, the gallant king, ungrudgingly 
Promised, upon his oath, as friend to friend. 
And when the oath was taken, Oedipus 

Laying blind hands upon his children said : 
‘My children, as your hearts are noble, go 

And leave me now, nor ask to look upon 

The secret things, to hear what none may hear. 
Go quickly, get you hence: stay only you, 
Theseus the king, and mark what shall befall.” 
Such were the words he spoke, and all of us 
Heard. Then the maidens went and we with them, 
In tears, lamenting loud. But having passed 
We turned anon, and looked from far on him, 
Nay, not on him, for he was gone; the king 
Was there alone, who stood, and held his hand 
Before his eyes, as one who had beheld 

Some fearful thing, a sight unbearable. 

Then a few moments passed, and presently 

We see him, on his knees, adoring Earth 

And all the Olympian gods in linkéd prayer. 
But how that other died no other man 

Could tell the story, save the king alone: 

For neither levin-bolt from heaven hurled 
Smote him to sudden death, nor at that hour 
Rose from the depths of Ocean any storm. 
Either a god-guide took him hence, or Earth 
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Opened her painless depths to welcome him. 
Weep not for him, who knew no lingering 
Sickness or sorrow. Is any mortal blest ? 

He most of all. If this seem foolishness, 

I would not plead with those who count me fool. 


THE WOES OF A NATURALIST 


My troubles began early, with my first collection of natural 
history objects. These were “ wish-bones”! Why a small 
child should have fallen in love with the ‘‘ merry-thoughts ” 
of the various birds that came to the table I cannot say, but 
even now I can remember the pleasure of getting a pheasant’s 
wish-bone, a partridge’s, etc., and the anxiety with which 
Christmas Day was anticipated—should we have goose or 
turkey ? It was a goose, and what a treasure its great, 
strong merry-thought became! It had centre place on the 
cupboard shelf—the top shelf above the dolls—where the 
wish-bones were laid out in two rows. There they lay— 
pheasant, partridge, and fowl, goose, duck, and wild duck, 
grouse, bantam, woodpigeon, and even such especial trea- 
sures as snipe and woodcock wish-bones. The cook even 
roasted a sparrow for me so that its little merry-thought 
could be added to the collection. I was quite a connoisseur 
of wish-bones, so that when a “ pheasant” came to table, 
bravely decked in tail feathers, and its merry-thought was 
included in my portion, I at once remarked what a queer 
wish-bone it had. Years after the truth came out—that my 
pet bantam cock (who fought and slew the farmyard 
cocks) had been basely destroyed, and was sent in to dinner 
in the guise of a pheasant. But this is a digression. The 
collection swelled; people were interested in it, and got me 
new specimens. But tragedy was at hand. Snap, the old 
fox-terrier, sniffed at the cupboard door and smelt bones. 
She scratched and the door flew open—let us draw a veil 
over the rest ! 

I must add she only left one bone. It would have been 
much better if she had eaten the dolls, even including Lady 
Jane Grey, dressed by my grandmother in black satin, with 
pearl bead embroidery, like her picture in the history book. 

Then there was the mouse. I set a trap in the shrubbery 
and caught a red mouse with a white underneath (I now 
know that it was a bank vole), but it was dead in the trap, 
cold and still, but so lovely. I cried over it, but my great 
friend, the farm bailiff, came to the rescue. ‘‘ Wait a bit,” 
he said, and skinned it, making the skin into a doll’s-house 
rug; it was just the thing for the drawing-room, and was @ 
great consolation. ; 

But the mousetrap had to be set again, and next morning 
there was another mouse—a slim, sleek mouse, with large 
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dark eyes and a long tail; i¢ was very much alive. My 
mother was sought, and after inspecting the long-tailed 
field mouse, she produced a glass bowl—a globe we had had 
at the seaside to keep sea-anemones in. She put some 

s in it, so that the mouse might make itself a bed, and 
found some wire-netting to put over the bowl and keep the 
captive in. With great care the mouse was transferred from 
trap to bowl, and by that globe I remained spellbound, 
fascinated by the delicate beauty of this little creature of 
the fields. I could not keep away from it, and kept bringing 
it fresh dainties. ‘“‘ You will let it out,” said my mother, as 
I removed the cover for the twentieth time—at which it 
went. With a spring like a stone shot out of a catapult, the 
mouse jumped out of the bowl, dropped to the floor, and 
tan behind the bookcase. My long-suffering mother came 
to the rescue, and together we groped behind the furniture. 
“[Tve got it!” I cried. “No, I have!” said my mother, 
but her exclamation died away in a gasp of horror. All she 
held was the skin of its tail ! 

I know now that the tail is peculiarly fragile in this 
species, the skin coming off at the least touch—a provision 
that often helps the mouse out of a “ tight corner ”—this 
one was never seen again. 

Since that time mice of various kinds have been a 
prolific source of trouble, for the fascination first felt in 
thildhood is still exerted by them, and I have studied all 
Ican come across. One of the saddest affairs was that 
of my pairs of Apodemus flavicollis and A. sylvaticus. 
Apodemus sylvaticus, it must be explained, is only another 
name for the common long-tailed field mouse referred to 
above. Apodemus flavicollis wintoni, to give it its full title, 
is @ similar mouse, but is much bigger and handsomer. It 
is called flavicollis because it has a band of fawn across its 
thest—i.e. it is the mouse with the yellow collar—and wintoni 
because the British sub-species was first described by Mr. de 
Winton from Herefordshire. At one time there was much 
agument among naturalists as to whether de Winton’s 
mouse was a good species or only a large variety of the 
tommon long-tail. My experience is that it differs not only 
i size, colour, and markings, but also in habits. The 
typical sylvaticus seldom if ever comes into houses and 
buildings, but flavicollis is very fond of doing so. When 
taged together the two forms do not always agree, and I 
have known individuals of the larger race kill members of 
the smaller, to say nothing of eating the victims afterwards. 
However, I found I could get members of the opposite sexes 
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to put up with each other’s company, and finally got three 
pairs of sylvaticus and flavicollis to settle down together, 
each pair in their respective cage. With keen interest | 
waited events, being most hopeful of some hybrid offspring. 
The cages were in a small room, the door of which was 
usually kept carefully shut, to keep out the household cat, 
who had too keen a sense of duty as regards mice. Alas! 
one day someone left it open, puss entered and there ended 
the experiment. Hybrids betwixt flavicollis and sylvaticus 
have yet to be obtained. 

That is the worst of mixed establishments where animals 
are concerned—you never know what will eat which and 
what will happen next. Take, as an instance, the case of the 
newts that were living a blameless existence in a small 
aquarium, at the time when the household pet was a brown 
owl. Hooter was the most confiding and delightful of birds. 
He was allowed to go where he pleased during the day, but 
at night was shut up in the bathroom. During his daily 
wanderings about the house, he often winged his way to the 
sitting-room wherein the aquarium was situated. He was 
in the habit, I knew, of sitting and watching its contents, 
and yet none of us associated old Hooter with the dis- 
appearance, one after the other, of the newts. The maids 
said the newts were getting out, and seemed rather disturbed 
thereby, having a prejudice against “‘ them ’orrid reptiles.” 
Even my mother, who never really minds, said she didn’t 
care for newts about the rooms. In vain did I point out 
that the poor little things would speedily die upon the arid 
desert of carpet and boards, being creatures that require 
moisture, and dry up if they cannot have it. The argument 
did not help much; no one seemed to have any fancy for 
dried newts. They told me I must find those that had 
escaped, and not let any more get out. But find them I 
could not; they were not there to find! It was while search- 
ing the floor upon my hands and knees that Hooter came 
softly into the room. Silently he dropped upon the chair- 
back, from which he could get a view into the aquarium, and 
drawing himself up very tall, began that peculiar circling 
movement of the head that owls indulge in when they want 
to focus something. His great dark eyes were fixed on the 
water, and he stared intently. Then I saw a newt stir on 
the bottom of the tank, flap its fin-like tail, and begin to 
ascend to the surface of the water—evidently it was coming 
up for air. Hooter spread his wings, and as the newt came 
up he flew down, dropped one grey stockinged leg into the 
water, and picked the newt out. He returned to the chair, 
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gave the unfortunate eft a shake and a pinch, then gave a 

p, and it was gone. The mysterious disappearances were 
completely accounted for. 

Rather worse was the disappearance of the caterpillars. — 
I was rearing a beautiful batch of privet hawk moth larve, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, and they were doing 
so well; but one night a dormouse got loose, and soon found 
the caterpillars. These little rodents are very fond of grubs 
and insects, and this one was no exception—there was only 
one caterpillar left in the morning. 

Yet another tragic disappearance was that of the mole, 
and this was one of the few episodes over which my people 
did get really annoyed—why I will explain in due course, 
having first to say something about moles in general. They 
are peculiar little animals, not only by reason of their special 
adaption to a subterranean life, but by reason of their 
enormous appetites, quick digestions, and the ease with 
which they starve to death. For these reasons moles have 
seldom been kept in captivity, and then for not more than a 
day or two, so there is much to find out about them. With 
a view to learning something of their ways, I got a live one, 
put it in a glazed cage, with a little soil, plenty of leaves and 
grass to make a nest of, and furnished it with a liberal supply 
of earthworms, worms being the natural food of the mole. 
Of these it would eat over three ounces in the twenty-four 
hours, or something over its own weight! An incidental 
trouble was that of getting these worms. The first day or 
two the task was not so difficult, but after all the best ground 
had been dug over the worm supply was a serious matter, 
yet worms it must have, all substitutes being refused. I 
wanted to keep the mole for a month, as this would consti- 
tute a record, but the particular mole of which I am writing 
would not oblige me, though I had another for six weeks. 
This one contrived to force its way out of its cage and dis- 
appear. When the idea of a mole loose in the house 
seemed unpopular, I consoled the family by saying it must 
have found its way out of doors, and was doubtless burrow- 
ing in the garden. This did not seem to console them as 
much as it ought to have done. But it turned out that the 
turf and the flower-beds had never been in danger. After- 
events proved the unfortunate mole had remained within 
doors. It transpired it had got into the bathroom, run down 
a hole under the bath, and had died behind the wainscoting 
of the hot-air cupboard. For a week we lived in happy 
ignorance, and then the mole made its presence known. 

t we thought there was a funny smell, then we decided 
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there was a very strong one in the cupboard, and a little 
sniffing showed it came from the skirting-board. With 
accusing glances at me they cried “ Mole!” Post-haste the 
carpenter was summoned, and ordered to pull up the boards, 
But the old man looked about him. “ It ain’t worth while,” 
he replied ; “it will be a big job—a very big job—to get up 
them boards, an’ if its only a mole the smell won’t last more 
than a day or two. Shut the door an’ let it be.” With 
which he went ! 

So the mole was left, and it rested in peace, but for days 
its odour was exceedingly strong—a ‘‘ d—— stink!” said 
the head of the family—and even now it is hardly safe to 
say ‘‘ mole.” 

Yet another episode that got me into sad trouble was 
that of the black rats. By “ black rats’ I mean specimens 
of the “Old English rat,” Rattus ratius. It is a totally 
distinct species from the common—too common—rat of our 
farmyards and sewers, being a much more mouse-like and 
more elegant rat. It was once very common in Great 
Britain, as it still is in many parts of the world; but here 
it was ousted by R. norvegicus, as scientists dub our only-too- 
familiar friend. The true black rat (which by the way is 
quite as likely to be fawn or grey as black) is now rare in 
the interior of England, though it can still be obtained in 
most of our ports, for it is a great ship rat, and infests cargo- 
boats. Being anxious to study this mouse-like rat I went 
to some trouble, and got specimens from one of the big 
ports. What graceful and elegant creatures they were, s0 
sleek and smooth, with very long tails, large eyes, and big 
ears! Whatever the common rat may be, these were un- 
questionably beautiful. My first pair were blacks, and from 
them I bred more blacks, also greys, and fawns. For a 
while all went well, but alas ! one day some of the rats found 
an unprotected spot where they could gnaw through the 
woodwork of the cage. Most of the weed was covered with 
tin as a precaution against their teeth, but this place had 
been missed. They got out, and vanished. We are told 
that in the days when the black rat was common in England 
it was a house rat, just like the house mouse, frequenting 
dwellings by preference, whereas the brown rat stays in the 
outbuildings and seldom comes into houses. As soon as my 
rats got out they afforded me confirmation of this. They 
had been kept in a shed fifty yards from the house, yet 
within twelve hours they were indoors. They made them- 
selves at home, too! They left traces all over the place; 
they raided the larder ; they helped themselves to the apples 
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stored in the attics, and even upset the flower-vases left 
standing on the dining-room table. My mother got quite 
excited about the rats, and I was urged to catch them with- 
out delay. One was soon captured, in a “‘ catch-’em-alive ”’ 
trap placed on the dining-room table, but I never thought 
to take away the table-cloth. The rat, caught early in the 
evening, must have felt chilly sitting inthe trap all night; at 
any rate it tried to make itself a nest. It managed to pull 
the table-cloth through the wires and nibble it up. It had 
quite an accumulation of bits, and there was a large hole in 
the cloth. The comments on the situation next morning are 
best left to the imagination, but even now I hardly dare 
mention black rats—it was worse than the mole ! 

Skulls, bones, and such specimens have been a fruitful 
source of trouble to me, and my feelings were almost as 
harrowed when the cook threw my polecat skull away, as 
they had been when, as a child, the dog ate the wish-bones. 
She was a most helpful cook, and always took great care of 
my things, but how was she to know, after being out for the 
day, that a saucepan simmering on the kitchen fire held one 
of my treasures, that it contained the head of a defunct 
polecat, whose skull I wanted to clean in a hurry, and so was 
boiling it? She told me: “I thought it was something that 
girl had left on the fire, so I chucked it away, and went and 
gave her a piece of my mind!” My treasured skull was 
gone ! 

Writing of polecats reminds me of my poor Billie Polecat. 
It was neither my mother nor the cook who were worried 
when he got out, but my father. Billie was a half-bred 
between a wild polecat from Wales and a domestic ferret. 
He was a great pet and a most lovable creature ; we were all 
devoted to him, but he had one trying traitin his character— 
his love of adventure. His wild sire had endowed him not 
only with polecat colour and markings, but with a restless 
spirit. As long as there was rabbiting to be done, and 
Billie had plenty of hard work, all was well. But when he 
had nothing to do, Billie must be off. No cage would hold 
him then. He could bite through wire-netting, and would 
climb out of the most impossible places. Sometimes he 
went off to the woods, and sometimes he simply came to the 
house to have a game with his friend ‘‘ Nettle,”’ the terrier. 
One Sunday afternoon he appeared unannounced in the 
drawing-room, to the consternation of the visitors who were 
having tea. His worst escapade was when he climbed out 
of a pig-sty in which he was quartered, got into the fowl- 
house, and had the time of his life there. When my father 
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went to let the fowls out in the morning seven well-bred 
Wyandotte er were lying dead in their gore. 

Poor Billie has long since gone to the happy hunting. 
grounds, but other troublesome creatures have taken his 
place, the last and not the least worrying being Moses the 
otter. Readers of the National Review will not need an 
introduction to her (yes, it is her, despite the name), for her 
early history and that of her sister has been given in these 
pages in detail; but since my last account appeared in 
print Moses has developed a mania for adventure, and is no 
longer content with her enclosure and mild exercise in my 
company ; she has got out repeatedly and gone off hunting, 
The first time she disappeared I scoured the country-side for 
her, and at last found her upon a woodland stream. At the 
sound of my voice she swam ashore, came to me, and as I 
had sat down on the bank, climbed on my lap, put her paws 
on my shoulders, and sniffed my face as if kissing. I clasped 
her in my arms and bore her home. It transpired that she 
had got out by means of the trees within her enclosure, 
climbing up them, and then springing on to the top of the 
fence, whence she lowered herself to the ground. We cut 
most of the trees and bushes down, when I thought Madam 
Moses was defeated, but one straight, well-grown ash re- 
mained. She was up the tree like a cat, and that, too, had 
to be felled. Then we all thought she would be safe, but 
next morning the place was empty. I had intended going 
hunting, but did not dare to leave Moses roaming the country- 
side, so, having left word the horse would not be wanted, I 
set off to look for her. To cut a long story short, I found 
her a mile and a half away enjoying herself on a stream. 
Again I carried her home, dripping water and black mud all 
over me, and getting heavier at every step. And all the 
while I wondered what sport the hounds were having. That 
evening I heard they had had the hunt of the season—indeed, 
the best of many seasons—a run of three hours, during which 
the hounds had covered twenty-one miles, only three people 
being up when they killed their fox. I consoled myself with 
the thought that I had got Moses safely back, but, oh dear! 
it was a sore subject ! 

‘Such are the woes of a naturalist, but my people say 
they are nothing to the troubles of a naturalist’s family. 


FRANCES PITT 
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SPANISH AND BASQUE BALL GAMES 


Au, our games of ball in varying degrees and ways make 
demands on the physical and muscular strength, and it is 
a debatable question which is the most exacting. In lawn 
tennis legs and wind must never let down the aspirant to 
Championship honours. A first-class performer at Rugby 
football and lawn tennis has been heard to declare that he 
wanted as much training for a five-set single as for a hospital 
cup-tie. But with the lawn tennis ball it is fitness rather 
than muscular power that is tested, and, indeed, those 
supreme artists of the game, the Dohertys, were far from 
strong men physically. It is, again, legs and wind that are 
most required at squash and badminton. 

The great pace of rackets makes it strenuous, while 
tennis, if correctly played, calls for much muscular effort, 
as indeed is proved by the fact that a man in the prime 
of his powers is unlikely to do himself justice if he plays 
matches more than twice a week. 

But I do not for a moment think that any one of our 
games require such a combination of strength, activity and 
endurance as do several of the Spanish and Basque ball 
games, which may be classified under the general term 
Pelota, which in itself means ball-play generally. 

The most widespread and famous of these Spanish and 
Basque games is pelota 4 chistera, as it is called in the 
Basque country, or with the cesta in Spain. It is the game 
played with the long basket-work implement. A good 
number of Englishmen have come across it; it may be seen 
far from its original home. At Paris and other French 
towns there are exhibitions of it on occasions. It is to be 
found in Egypt, in many South American towns, in Cuba, 
where I am told the professional is in great demand and 
finds the best market. 

There are many other forms of pelota, with which few 
Englishmen are acquainted and fewer still have attempted 
to play any kind of Basque or Spanish ball games. One 
English public schoolmaster, however, has spent a part of 
several holidays round the Pyrenees, and is making a 
practical study of these games. One hopes that some day 
he will write a treatise on them, for their literature is not 
80 large as they deserve. Some references in old books 
and a few modern manuals and sections in encyclopedias 
of sport are about all that reward the collector, except a 
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few descriptions in novels, of which the best known comes 
in Pierre Loti’s Ramuntchio. 

The Basque country on both sides of the mountains is 
certainly the fountain-head of these games. From east to 
west, from north to south, not only every town of moderate 
size, but every little village has its fronton where they play 
with the chistera, the bare hands, or with a palla, a wooden 
bat, shaped something like a fives bat in England, but of 
a heavier and stouter make altogether. Then there are 
other games in a Trinquet, which is a court with many of 
the features of our tennis court, played with the hands and 
more rarely with a leather glove over a net, where the 
scoring is by fifteens. This leather glove is now, I believe, 
only rarely found, and chiefly on the Spanish side. 

I was recently able to catch a glimpse of the Basque 
country in a motor tour from Pamplona over the Pass of Ron- 
cevalle into France ; and in a distance of some two hundred 
kilometres I saw as many frontons or courts as there are 
racket courts in England; and this was without touching 
any of the large centres like St. Sebastian (where in the 
summer the finest of pelota with the cesta is to be seen), 
Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz, or Bayonne. 

At Pamplona, before we started, I saw a fine covered 
fronton of the three-walled type. From Pamplona to the 
top of the pass there are not many villages on the road, 
but each one that there was of any size at all had its 
fronton. The descent to the French frontier, which is 
several kilometres beyond the top of the pass, is stee 
than on the Spanish side, and is, indeed, very beautiful. 
The frontier village is Arnéguy. The Spanish Douane is on 
one side of a bridge over a little stream, the French on the 
other, and to my delight I found that the first building in 
France on the road was a fronton. Farther into the valley 
we came to St. Jean Pied de Port, a most delightful little 
town, one of the true homes of pelota, and noted, too, for 
its trout fishing. We had a perfect lunch at the Hotel 
Central with the stream flowing past the window. 

I was again delighted to find that the labels on the 
bottles of local wine which we drank portrayed a pelota 
player, and I can also recommend a liqueur called “ Anis de 
Chiquito de Cambo,”’ called after one of the most famous 
pelota champions of all times—in a way the “ W. G. Grace’ 
of the game. And so after a short rest we went on to 
Mauleon, another great centre of games, and then peti 
sani into Pau, out of the Basque country and into the 
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The frontons in most of the smaller villages on the 
French side were on similar lines—namely, a high front wall, 
the top being finished off in three curves with the highest 

int in the middle and two small wing walls not directly 
at right angles to the front. The front portion of the floor 
is of stone and the rest of hard earth. 

No true lover of games should miss a chance of seeing 
any form of pelota, but especially the game with the chistera 
orcesta. It was on the same visit abroad that an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of seeing a professional game. It 
was played at the fronton of the principal palace in 
Barcelona. 

The court, as we should call it in England, is an elaborate 
and extremely fine one covered in and beautifully lighted 
by artificial light. The cost of such a building must have 
mn into thousands of pounds. It is some fifty yards or 
solong. (This is much shorter than the length of many of 
the outside courts in the Basque country.) The front wall 
is just like the wall of a racket court, with a play line but 
no service line. The back wall is plain and so is the left- 
hand side wall, except that there are lines painted on it at 
regular intervals corresponding to lines marked on the floor, 
just like the chase lines on a tennis court. The lines on 
the wall are of two heights. Starting from the front wall 
there are fifteen larger lines, numbered at the top. These 
are some ten feet apart. In between them are shorter lines. 
Over the line marked “4” is written “‘ Falta,” and over 
that marked is written Vuelta.” The number of 
chase lines being fifteen is interesting, though I cannot 
believe that it has anything whatever to do with the 
counting of certain ball games by fifteens. It has been 
suggested that the chases in a French tennis court gave 
tise to this counting, but I do not think that it is more 
than a coincidence, and the weight of evidence is against 
such a theory. 

All three walls, if not quite so elaborately finished as 
4 Bickley racket court, are obviously most carefully made, 
a is the floor. The playing area of this is some twenty 
feet in breadth, starting from the side wall; then comes 
4 portion of wooden floor and then a stout wire screen, 
This is where the other side wall of an ordinary racket court 
would be. Behind this screen is the seating accommodation 
for spectators. There are seats on the floor level and there 
are two galleries above. Considerable sums are charged for 
the best seats. In front of the spectators on the floor level 
stand the bookmakers, arranged in red caps. They are, 
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I am told, chiefly transmitters of bets between the spectators 
rather than bookmakers in the accepted sense. 

Betting is one of the chief features of these professional 
matches, and there is much shouting. But it must not be 
supposed that a game of such marvellous pace and skill 
would not be attractive to any game-player as a spectacle, 
The root idea of the game is very like that of our rackets, 
but instead of a racket being used the ball is thrown from 
and caught in the cesta. This implement, as I have said, 
is made of basket-work and is fastened to the arm. It is 
some eighteen inches from end to end and some four inches 
broad. It is curved and hollow and in appearance not 
unlike the mud-guard which was put against the wheels of 
hansom-cabs in Victorian days. 

The balls in use were about the size of tennis balls, hard 
and very resilient. There were in this instance two players 
a side. Their costumes consisted of white ‘ ducks” and 
a white shirt with red and blue sashes to distinguish the 
sides. The game is started by one of the four players 
running with the ball, then bouncing it on the floor and 
then hurling it on to the front wall. This begins the rally, 
in which there are often a great number of returns, and 
each rally won counts a point to that side. The game 
consists of a number of aces up. On the night I was there it 
was forty-five. Sometimes it is fifty and sometimes even sixty, 

It is quite beyond me to convey an impression of the 
game. It has to be seen to be believed. The catching on 
the volley, half-volley, or bound may be easier than it 
looks, but the throwing is a miracle of strength combined 
with accuracy of direction and beauty of delivery. The 
side-wall did not seem to be employed much more than to 
guide the ball, but the return off the back wall demanded 
the utmost dexterity. The footwork of all the players was 
a “gem.” It seems probable that a long gap must divide 
amateur and professional, for one can hardly conceive of any- 
one acquiring the supreme accuracy, let alone the strength and 
endurance required, without unremitting practice and training. 

The thing that strikes one most is the glorious pace of 
the game and the application of physical force. Familiarity 
might lessen the wonder of it. I have seen and played many 
forms of ball games, but this is the fastest and in some ways 
the most thrilling I have yet come across, and one can 
hardly think that anything much quicker is possible. Even 
our games of great pace, like rackets, look like child’s play 
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SOCIALISM, COMPETITION, AND 
NATIONAL CREDIT 


(During the Michaelmas term, Sir Alfred Mond and the Rt. Hon. John 
Wheatley debated at the Cambridge University Union the subject of Socialism. 
The following imaginary conversation is an attempt to carry the more important 
points that emerged from that debate to their logical conclusion.) 


OnE morning, as I went my way towards the bridge over 
the Cam, to the place where the youth of the nation are 
initiated into the ancient wisdom, and the modern know- 
ledge which is ofttimes not wisdom, I came upon two men, 
of mature look and experienced aspect, who were dis- 
coursing earnestly together upon matters of high politics. 
Courteously they invited me to join their debate; whereat 
I marvelled somewhat, until I reflected that these men were 
orators, and must needs have an audience for their arts. I 
did as they desired me; not without fear and trembling, 
however, for they were men whom the world esteems leaders 
and statesmen, and of a somewhat terrifying reputation to 
@ young and inquiring mind. Albeit, [ soon discovered 
that their knowledge of the truth was of a less awe-inspiring 
completeness than more ordinary men have been accustomed 
to think it; and I was ere long bearing a man’s part 
in the discussion, with great satisfaction and comfort to 
myself, as the following dialogue may show. 


Wheatlicus.—But, as I was saying, my dear Mondides, 
before our young friend joined us, the order of society 
which we term capitalism, and which you so ably defend, 
cannot deliver the goods in sufficient quantities without 
causing stagnation. If human beings have not power to 
purchase goods more abundantly as they are produced, 
then those goods might as well not be produced so abund- 
antly. 

Mondides.—That is a shrewd hit, my dear Wheatlicus, 
and I admit that the frequency of our recurring booms 
and slumps is a factor disturbing to the complacency of 
us who call ourselves capitalists. But before I reply to 
you on that point, tell me what you, if granted the power, 
would put in the place of capitalism, and in what way you 
would avoid this deplorable trade cycle, as it is called. 

Wheatlicus.—I would substitute for the present system 
one under which our whole productive resources were thrown 
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into a national pool, nationally controlled. By producing 
for use and not for profit merely, we should then so adjust 
demand and supply that booms and slumps would auto. 
matically disappear. 

Mondides.—You will perhaps forgive me for saying, my 
dear Wheatlicus, that although it may seem clear enough 
to you, to me that is a very vague statement indeed. It 
does: not tell us, for example, how you are going to acquire 
and to organize and control those productive resources; 
nor who is to fix prices, and who wages, and how. How 
are inventions to be promoted, and how is intelligent service 
to be specially rewarded or otherwise encouraged? | 
cannot perceive, therefore, that your proposal is a practicable 
remedy for the evil which we both deplore. But, tell me, 
does not competition, by reducing prices, thereby increase 
the purchasing power of the people, and so enable them to 
consume the increases of commodities produced ? 

Wheatlicus.—If that were truly so, our trade depressions 
would never occur. The fallacy in your argument is that 
competition, in reducing prices, also reduces wages, so that 
the people are no better able to buy at the lower prices 
than they were at the higher, before their wages were re- 
duced ; and that is the vicious circle of the economic system 
which you so earnestly defend. To increase the real pur- 
chasing power of the people we must either increase their 
wages without allowing prices to rise, or we must reduce 
prices without allowing wages to fall; and your system of 
capitalism can do neither of these things. 

Mondides.—But still, my dear Wheatlicus, competition 
must not be lost. Competition is the salt of the earth. 
The experience of all men engaged in commerce convinces 
me that if there were no competition prices would go up; 
that is the one great saving of our present system. You 
will not ensure reduced prices by making competition 
impossible. 

Wheatlicus.—But, my dear Mondides, as a great man 
of affairs, you ought best of all to know that the competition 
of which you speak so highly has all but disappeared, thanks 
to the thought and action of you and your like in seeking 
entirely your own interest. The joint stock company, 
the trust, and the corporation are taking the place of the 
individual; and they are doing so because of the increasing 
use of machinery in industry. Those benefits which the 
individual and the nation are alleged to receive when, as 
the sole master of his money, a man measures his powers 
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against a rival of his own class, are now things of the past. 
They belong to a bygone day. Moreover, your people have 
now discovered that to avoid stagnation they must restrict 
production ; and this they do on an ever-increasing scale, 
so that we shall have permanently upon our hands about 
one million unemployed, unless something be done. 
Mondides.—You are suggesting, my dear Wheatlicus, 
that the increase in the use of machinery, and its consequent 
development, tend to diminish employment; and that 
suggestion I must be permitted to characterize as futile. 
The reduction of human labour by machinery only increases 
the value of labour, and releases it for other production. 
Now in this short while I began to perceive that these 
two gentlemen were what are known as party politicians, 
and that they were both using the fair science of economics 
(in which science I was being diligently instructed in the 
place where youth sits at the feet of age and wisdom) to 
suit the beliefs of their respective platforms; not pursuing 
her manfully down whatsoever road she might lead, but 
selecting only those routes which pleased them, so that their 
pursuit of the nymph could never lead to capture. I there- 
fore ventured to intervene in the discussion, in order to bring 
it out of the deadlock in which it had now become involved. 
Economicus.—Sirs, I perceive that you stand very far 
apart in philosophic outlook; but it seems to me that you 
may be brought closer together than perhaps you think. 
Two things have emerged from your discussion which have 
struck me as profound truths. You, Sir Wheatlicus, have 
pointed out the necessity of a fall in prices which shall be 
a real fall in relation to the purchasing power of the people ; 
and you, Sir Mondides, have emphasized the imperative 
necessity of preserving competition as the instrument of 
progress and reform. But neither of you have demonstrated 
how the things you desire may be brought about. 
Mondides.—So far as competition is concerned, it is 
best promoted by the policy of non-interference by Govern- 
ment in trade and industry. Therefore I am opposed to 
the Socialism of friend Wheatlicus. 
Economicus.—But Socialism is not the only enemy of 
competition to-day. It is not enough that the Government 
should refrain from engaging in or regulating trade and 
industry. Wheatlicus himself has pointed out that com- 
petition in every walk of life is threatened by vast trusts 
and combinations, which, for their own ends, are restricting 
production in the false view that by such methods they may 
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make greater profits. What have you to propose to meet 
that danger, friend Mondides ? 

Mondides.—To control trusts has been proved by ex: 
perience to be beyond the wit of Governments. It is best 
to leave well alone, in the hope that such trusts will be 
found in the long run not to have the evil effects upon 
competition which you suggest. After all, an excellent 
Government Committee has recently said as much. 

Economicus.—I fear, friend Mondides, that you are 
sadly out of touch with the opinion of the man in the street 
on this matter. In his mind, at any rate, there remains 
little doubt that these trusts and combinations, by removing 
competition, do raise prices against the consumer. He gets 
confirmation of his opinion, in one form or another, practically 
every day. And because of this, and because you have 
apparently nothing whatever to suggest as a remedy, the 
ordinary man is turning more and more to friend Wheatlicus 
and his party to get us out of the morass in which we threaten 
to become engulfed. 

Wheatlicus.—Yes, and so I have often told Mondides. 
Socialism would substitute the State for the private individual 
or the trust, and thereby would remove the present induce- 
ment towards profiteering and raising prices against the 
consumer. 

Economicus.—True, Wheatlicus, Socialism would do what 
you say; but I fear that such substitution would yet not 
have the results you claim. Consider: if you endeavour 
to confiscate the private property of individuals, without 
compensation, you will undoubtedly have civil war, for 
the holding of property is now very widely spread throughout 
the land, and your confiscation would be resisted. A con- 
dition of civil war will not increase production and employ- 
ment, but will surely lessen it—as witness the condition 
of Russia to-day. If, on the other hand, you propose to 
avoid civil troubles by offering fair compensation, will you 
not load up the State with a mountain of debt, upon which 
interest must be paid? And if this interest be a charge 
upon your State production, as it will require to be, then in 
what way are you to reduce your costs of production and 
your prices to the consumer ? f 

Wheatlicus.—By means of the margin between the interest 
to be paid by the State and the exorbitant profits which 
trusts and combinations are now making through the elimina- 
tion of competition. i 

Economicus.—True, friend Wheatlicus, it is possible 
that you may do that. But yet I think you will find that 
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the possibility is in reality extremely small. I have already 
said that, in my opinion, the view of the trusts that they can 
make more profits by restricting output is a false one. They 
cannot; and I think, despite their high prices, their profits 
are not sufficiently great to provide you with the margin 
you require. Moreover, in the matter of compensation, you 
appear to forget an important point; such powerful com- 
binations will demand from you at least as much in annual 
income as they are at present enjoying, otherwise they 
may organise rebellion. Moreover, as friend Mondides has 
suggested to us, you are proposing to remove many of the 
present inducements to enterprise, to initiative, and to 
intelligent service; and in that event your production 
may rather go down in volume than up. 

Wheatlicus.—You are a powerful critic, friend Econ- 
omicus, for one so young. You apparently are satisfied 
with neither Mondides nor myself. In that case, since our 
two philosophies are thought to embody between them the 
whole of modern political wisdom, may I ask how you your- 
self hope to solve the problems of our times ? 

Economicus.—Gladly will I answer that question, sir, 
though with a little misgiving that one so young should 
presume to instruct you, who, as you say, embody so much 
of modern political wisdom. Have you not said that what 
is required to put an end to our present depression is that 
wages should be maintained at their present level, while 
prices fall ? 

Wheatlicus.—I did; or alternatively, that prices should 
remain the same, while wages rose; neither of which things 
can happen under the present system. 

Economicus.—Exactly, under the present system, as you 
say. But supposing we were to alter the present system, 
ever so slightly, so that one important item in cost of pro- 
duction could be reduced considerably; could you not 
then reduce prices by that amount, without the necessity 
of touching wages ? 

Wheatlhicus.—I must admit that you could; though I do 
not perceive to what item of cost you can possibly refer. 

Economicus.—I will demonstrate that in a moment, 
after I have asked Mondides a question. If I were to tell 
you, friend Mondides, that the method of eliminating this 
item of cost would have the effect of encouraging natural 
competition with trusts and combinations, would that not 
commend it to you? 

Mondides.—Very greatly ; for these same trusts, enjoying 
many advantages of mass production under the control of 
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highly skilled directors, could produce very cheaply indeed 
if there were always competition, or the threat of competition, 
in existence to compel them to moderate their charges to 
the consumer. It is not large scale firms and combinations, 
as such, that we have to fear, but monopolies and price 
rings. 

Economicus.—Then we are agreed as to what, in theory, 

requires to be done. Now I may give you my practical 
proposal, which is that we should alter our present system 
in such manner as to eliminate from our costs of production 
a large part of the charge for interest. 
- Wheatlicus.—Interest, I know, forms a much larger 
proportion of cost than people realise. Its reduction at all 
the different stages of manufacture through which most 
commodities must pass would make an appreciable difference 
to the final price. : 

Economicus.—Exactly, it does! If you imagine all the 
different hands through which an ordinary commodity like 
cotton must pass, from the grower to the retail seller of 
the finished goods, and reflect that each one of these is 
adding to the price a charge for interest, in addition to his 
customary expectation of profit, you will begin to perceive 
the magnitude of this factor in prices. Moreover, other 
fixed charges operate in the same way, accumulating upon 
the commodity like a fungus, growing ever thicker and 
thicker, until the ultimate consumer liquidates the whole by 
paying a final price vastly in excess of what it ought to be. 

ake taxes, forexample. Each producer or merchant argues 
that his taxes are a part of his costs; he therefore adds 
his taxes to his prices and thereby passes the burden on, 
once more to be met by the unfortunate consumer. Of 
course, this is not always possible, especially if there be 
competition in the trade or industry affected; but the 
tendency being to eliminate competition in these days, this 
passing on of overhead charges is very general, and its 
total effect is very great indeed. It tends to the inflation 
of prices generally, without any regard whatever to the 
interest of the consumer, or, ultimately, even to his ability 
to pay; and thus we have trade depression. These over- 
head charges have increased enormously during and since 
the War period. The rate of interest has risen, taxation 
has doubled and redoubled in weight, insurance rates are 
higher, and so on. The result is that prices are maintained 
at a perilous height, while the poor consumer, in his distress, 
throws out charges of profiteering which he cannot sub- 
stantiate after an examination of costs built up in this 
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manner. It must be clear, therefore, that the remedy for 
our economic ills is to reduce these overhead charges to a 
minimum; and interest including £300,000,000 of it now 
annually forming a part of our National Budget is the most 
serious of those charges, and should receive our first attention. 

Wheatlicus.—I can agree with you that the problem of 
interest must be attacked. I was reading in a book called 
A Tract on Monetary Reform recently that the power over 
the workers of those who live upon interest tends to grow 
of itself to such a degree that, unless it is checked or mitigated 
in some way, half the population would become no better 
than slaves to the other half.* This I believe to be true, 
and the real cause of our present serious condition. It is 
the reason why I believe in Socialism as the remedy. 

Economicus.—I have already pointed out, however, that 
Socialism by compensation would have the serious draw- 
back of riveting the shackles of the interest system upon us 
for ever; so that I cannot perceive in it a remedy. But, 
having agreed that it is necessary to reduce the burden 
of interest upon industry, perhaps we may proceed further 
as regards methods. Let us suppose, then, that the State, 
through its Treasury department, were to make it possible 
for all producers to obtain credit at their banks, on loan terms, 
and repayable in annual instalments, but with only a small 
charge for service and none for interest. Would that not 
greatly reduce the burden of interest upon production and 
prices, and at the same time make it possible for many 
producers to acquire—within safe limits, of course—the 
necessary means for expansion and development, the lack 
of which prevents them from competing with powerful 
trusts and combines. 

Wheatlicus.—Granted that that would be so; but how 
is it possible for the State to make such loans; and, if it 
were possible, why should not the State, so controlling the 
issue of credit, also control the consequent production ? 

Economicus.—Because, being realists, we desire to take 
the shortest road out of our present troubles; and leaving 
production in the hands of private enterprise, while en- 
couraging it by the aid of interest-free credit, offers us just 
such a way. As to the possibility of it, there is no difficulty 
there. In our schools of economics we have a book which 
we are all admonished to study diligently. It is called 
The Meaning of Money, and it contains a chapter describing 
the manufacture of money or credit.t Now if this credit 

. * J. M. Keynes, A Tract on Monetary Reform, p. 87. : 
¢ Hartley Withers, The Meaning of Money, chap. v. 
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be thus manufactured or created, it is apparent that it must 
amount very largely in effect to mere book-keeping operations 
—the transfer of debts from one account to another te means 
of cheques. If, then, we develop our cheque system s0 
that many more people use cheques than customarily do, 
and everybody uses cheques wherever he possibly can, we 
may create this credit in as great volume as may be 
required for the unimpeded production of commodities, 
and need only charge for it the comparatively small 
book-keeping cost which is involved. Created at the Bank 
of England, and guaranteed by the Treasury, _ this 
National Credit could be distributed through the banks to 
the producers of this country as and when the latter became 
qualified to use it. In that way, and without recourse to 
Socialism, we should be able, my dear Wheatlicus, to give 
practical effect to your requirement that we should reduce 
prices without reducing wages; and I think you will agree 
that we should then be able to market the increased pro- 
duction that would ensue. 

Mondides.—You said that your proposal would also 
promote competition, and in that way meet the menace 
of the trusts and combinations. I do not, however, see 
how that follows. 

Economicus.—It follows from the nature of the proposal. 
When I said that the National Credit could be created in 
accordance with the needs of production, I meant production 
as limited by human needs, and human needs only; and 
human needs, my dear Mondides, are almost infinite. You 
will remember that you, enjoying a by no means inadequate 
standard of living, yet confessed to a feeling akin to pauperism 
in the United States of America. So might our scale of 
consumption be here in this country if our production were 
not held in check by the scarcity of means to pay for it, 
on the one hand, and by the deliberate action of trade 
combinations on the other. Now, tell me, what prevents 
adequate competition with these trusts springing up at the 
present time ? 

Mondides.—I suppose it is lack of capital to manufacture 
on a scale large enough for the purpose, and to install 
machinery of a kind adequate to produce the best materials 
at low prices. 

Economicus.—True; the small producer, who would 
gladly expand his scale of production if he could, cannot 
command the necessary capital; or if he can, it is only 
at the cost of a charge for interest which forces his prices 
up too far. And the risk, with such onerous obligations to 
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meet, is more than he ordinarily will care to take; and so 
the trusts often have a virtual monopoly of the field. But 
suppose he could apply to his bank for a loan, and could 
readily obtain that loan, after fulfilling certain comparatively 

conditions, at what would be almost interest-free 
rates; would he not then, and thousands more like him, 
be placed in a position to compete fairly with the trusts, 
and thus force prices down ? 

Mondides.—It would seem so; but I still question the 
practicability of your scheme, clever though it appears to 
be in theory. These creations of credit, it appears to me, 
would lead to inflation; and inflation, as you must know, 
causes prices to rise and not to fall Thus we should have 
higher prices strikes for higher wages, and difficulties with 
the exchanges. 

Economicus.—Your fears are quite groundless, my dear 
Mondides. If you recollect, I said that these credit creations 
would be for productive purposes only. Now, if more 
goods are produced, more purchasing power is required to 
exchange them in the markets; and the value of that pur- 
chasing power will not decrease if the goods are there to 
exchange for it. And, if the credit is only created for pro- 
duction, the goods must necessarily be there. That very 
excellent body, the U.S. Federal Reserve Board, recently 
laid down that there is little danger of credit creation being 
in excessive volume if restricted to productive uses.* That, 
Imay remind you, is the opinion of practical men, formed out 
of the fruits of their observation and experience; and 
that being so, I trust that their conclusion will command 
your confidence. 

Mondides.—Well, I will think over that. But tell me, 
you surely do not advocate the total abolition of the interest 
system as a remedy for our present ills? For, if you do, 
I would point out to you that such abolition would jeopardize 
the savings of many worthy and industrious people, and 
leave them with no incentive to save in the future. 

Economicus.—You are right. I do not wish to see the 
abolition of all interest, but only a certain part of it. It 
is only interest upon the money value of productive 
machinery, plant, and materials—that is, interest on pro- 
duction at its source—which is vicious. The principle 
underlying such interest is really the same as that pro- 
pounded by the late Henry George, who proposed very 
heavily to tax production at its source in respect of land. 
The curious thing is that the strongest believers in the 
* Tenth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, p. 34. 
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form of interest which I have described as vicious, are the 
strongest opponents of the principles of Henry George, 
They argue, rightly so far as they go, that to tax production 
at its source would eventually destroy that source; but 
they seem to be quite unaware of the fact that this is 
exactly what interest upon productive agents is doing. In 
the one case, while the destructive process is going on, the 
financiers get the benefit of the interest; in the other, the 
State gets the benefit of the tax. That is a bad form of 
tax, and a bad form of interest. This criticism, let us 
observe clearly, does not affect interest proper, the rent of 
gold money or of equivalently substantial money substi- 
tutes; but merely that special kind which assumes this 
pernicious form of taxation by private individuals, and is 
usually a charge for nothing more than credit manufactured 
against securities. As for the future prospects of the 
worthy people on whose behalf you are so solicitous, my 
dear Mondides, I need hardly say that, were the reform 
which I advocate put into operation, they could hardly be 
other than vastly improved. The worst that could befall 
such investors immediately would be that some of them 
would be paid off in full; and the funds which they would 
then command would have ample opportunities of further 
investment where they could earn profits greater than the 
interest they obtained before the reform. And, because of 
the reduction of prices to which I have previously referred, 
those profits would have a greater purchasing power, and 
so would be worth more. 

By this time we had reached the portals which were 
my destination; whereupon I took leave of my new- 
found friends, with many promises on their part that they 
would ponder well the truth of what I had said. When 
they had gone, I reflected long upon the sad state of my 
country’s industry and trade, and also upon the characteristic 
lack of courage which our politicians displayed in dealing 
with it, ever playing for what they thought was safety, 
and so accomplishing nothing by way of remedy. With 
the hope that there would yet arise a statesman who would 
have the vision and the ability to free our productive industry 
from the shackles of finance which bound it, I had perforce 
to dismiss the matter from my mind, and proceed to the work 
of the day. 
OswaLp STOLL 
C. GraHam Harpy 
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THE CANADIANS 


My impression of the Canadians is both pronounced and 
uncertain; many of them are so much like ourselves, that 
at first there appears to be little difference. In my case this 
impression may have been due to my having entered Canada 
from the States and not from England, and to have entered 
it from Chicago, of all places, is apt to blur one’s judgment. 

Picture the difference between Chicago and Toronto, 
and, in my own case, remember the measurement of time 
which separated these two large cities—a night, and then 
remember what each city is in itself, and, I think, it may 
be agreed that it is like being shot out of a volcano into an 
armchair by a small September fire. Thirty hours earlier, 
at midnight, I had passed down Michigan Avenue from the 
north, As the Chicago river is crossed one enters into an 
enchanted land. A tower stands on the right hand and 
another on the left; then, an immense building, glowing 
white under the rays of a fanlight, juts up into the night 
like the face of some gigantic iceberg, and opposite to it 
rises a towering mass of blackness, yet unfinished, gloomy 
and without a light, brooding high above one, its summit 
mingling with the stars. Verily Chicago, at midnight, is 
full of primeval magic, and the great buildings I passed 
seemed to me to be Jakin and Boaz threatening and yet 
guiding those who would enter the city during the hours 
of darkness. 

Thirty hours later I woke up at Woodstock, and whether 
the name hypnotized me I cannot say, but everything 
seemed so English. The station looked different from any 
I had seen in the States, so did the people, so did the land- 
scape. Therefore I concluded that I was in a country 
similar to England, but I was not; yet I carried this illusion 
with me to Toronto, to have it sharpened by the politeness 
of the red-capped porters at the station, by the consideration 
of the blue-coated hall porter of the club to which I went, 
and by the English comfort of the club itself. The town 
seemed English, but it was not; the people seemed English, 
but they were not, for they were something more. They 
were English plus a wonderful hospitality bred of prodigality 
and pride. They were proud to be British, proud to be 
Canadian, proud of the Empire, for the flag was seen every- 
where ; proud of all these things not only because they loved 
them and respected them, but because these things differen- 
tiated them from their mighty neighbour over the border. 
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This, then, was the difference which it took me several 
days to discover—a difference of relationship between the 
psychology of Canada and the States, rather than a differ. 
ence of sentiment between Canada and the Mother Country. 
Yet this difference must in some way react on the outlook 
between Canada and ourselves; it does so, and we very 
foolishly do not perceive it. 

British Canada is intensely loyal, not only because of us, 
but because she wants to remain Canada, and by remaining 
Canada link herself to Europe. She is so fearful that this 
difference should pass unrecognized that she is piqued by 
any suggestion of her weakness. She has all the valour 
and foibles of youth. She wants to be a man before she is 
fully grown, consequently, she is hurt if she is treated like 
a boy, and this is our prevailing, foolish, and yet uninten- 
tional mistake. 

Too many people in England, though not the readers of 
the National Review, still look upon the Dominions as if they 
were colonies; they look upon the Empire as they would 
an amalgam, when in fact it is a mosaic, and a mosaic of 
separate pictures connected by a theme. They cannot 
divorce themselves from the old paternal outlook, they 
cannot picture the Dominions as independent nations; but 
they must look upon them still as children, not children to 
be smacked—1775 cured us of that folly—but children who 
should be seen and not heard. 

Take, for instance, such an event as an Imperial Ex- 
hibition. We, who forget we are not the Empire, but only 
a part of it, determine that we will have one; we make up 
our minds on this, and then we turn to the Dominions and 
say: Will you take part in it? They have got to answer 
** yes,” but they feel hurt, for why could not we have paused 
before we made up our minds and have said: ‘‘ We believe 
that it would be a good thing for the Empire to hold an 
Imperial Exhibition, what do you think of this idea, shall 
we have one?” What a difference this would make. It 
would show that we were all equal, if only in goodwill, and 
it would make Canada feel morally equal to her neighbour ; 
she would feel that she was not only Canada, that long thin 
riband of land with 110,000,000 Yankees on the south and 
Boreas on the north, but a picture in the scheme, and one 
necessary to its understanding. 

We are always making this really stupid mistake. We 
form a Committee of Imperial Defence, and all its members 
are Englishmen; we appoint Imperial representatives on 
international conferences, and then ask the Dominions to 
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to their appointment, and we wonder why they 
answer “‘ yes” with a snap. We look upon the Empire as 
our perquisite, we are so confoundedly insular, and in this 
respect no one errs more than our politicians. 
_ This, then, is the main difference I discovered between 
the Canadians and ourselves—pique of youth. The poor 
man does not want to be reminded of his poverty, or the 
weak man of his weakness, he has personal pride just as we 
have, and he has corns like our own and they hurt when they 
are trampled on, even if they are on different toes. The 
Canadians are a proud race; let us understand and respect 
their pride. 

From Toronto I passed to Kingston, to Ottawa, to Mon- 
treal, and to Quebec. The change began at Montreal, and 
in Quebec I found myself in another country, and yet it was 
still Canada. 

To walk down the Rue St. Louis is like walking down a 
street in Arras—Quebec outwardly is French. The green 
shutters, the glass-panelled doors, the hermetically sealed 
windows, and the dirt in the side-streets—it is all here. 
Some of the buildings are magnificent, some are in the process 
of tumbling down and of being propped up, and, except for 
the old cannon, the mortars and the round shot in their 
pyramidal piles, Quebec, less the terrible tower of the 
Chateau Frontenac, might be any prosperous town in 
Northern France. Yet its inhabitants are not French, are 
not British, for they are essentially Canadian, and being such, 
whatever we may care to think, they are the mainstay of 
the country. 

The British Canadians, if I may differentiate between 
those who are not of French descent and those who are, 
cordially dislike the Americans. They are not hostile to 
them, but so different from them that they simply dislike 
them. They are naturally rather envious of them and their 
wealth. They resent their luxurious motor-boats on the 
St. Lawrence carrying the Stars and Stripes in and out of 
the Thousand Islands ; they resent their battalions of motor- 
cars speeding across the frontier so that their thirsty occu- 
pants may get a drink; they resent their palatial mansions, 
and they do not like the Hood, when she is lying off Quebec, 
being classed as a gunboat, or to be told that the Pennsylvania 
is ten times her size. They do not like the look of the 
American trippers, and no wonder; they like Sackville 
Street tailoring and public schools; they do not like seeing 
Americans walking about in the Chateau Frontenac as if 
they owned it, particularly if they wear brick-red plus fours, 
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ellow silk stockings, and black ankle-boots. Not only did 
. see such a sartorial atrocity, but two Americans with hom 
spectacles solemnly walking up and down, up and down, 
the lobby, and on their heads were white felt hats of a pud. 
ding-basin shape, surrounded by blue ribands, on which in 
large gold letters was woven “ Omauwa.” If you will, the 
Canadians are narrow, just like ourselves; they are—we 
in the Great War could never tolerate French generals in 
button boots and yellow leggings. The Canadians are 0 
like us that if we would only appreciate their differences, 
how pleased they would be. 

The most English of the Provinces, I was told, was British 
Columbia; but there I could not go, so I must accept this 
statement as correct, and, seeing how many army and navy 
men emigrate from England to that part of the Dominion, 
one can well believe it. Of the British Canadians I only met 
those who inhabit the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
and more than once the conversation drifted on the relation- 
ship between the U.S.A. and Canada. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that eventually the States must absorb 
Canada. It was so immense, so rich and so all-growing, 
little by little economic control would be obtained and 
ultimately fusion. 

Though all things, and especially so in a new continent, 
are possible, I cannot help feeling that the Canadians have 
fallen into the American mood of looking on size as worth, 
and on money as the measurement of everything. As long 
as they remain in this mood the danger is real, but once 
they can shake themselves free from it they are likely to 
find it a shadow. I, more than once, pointed out to them 
that I knew of no case in history where such an event had 
happened on a large scale, unless the geography of the two 
countries was similar, and unless both nations held the same 
ideals. I pointed out that the United States, so far as I 
could judge, was evolving along a line which would end in 
the emanation of a new nation, distinct from those in 
Europe; that their present outlook was material, and, 
except that they were subject to weird cults, the majority 
of the people were frankly _ Turning to Canada, 
I said: You have 3,000,000 French Canadians here, their 


outlook is a religious one. They are probably the most 
devout Catholics in the world. British Columbia is essen- 
tially British, your two flanks are therefore ethically non- 
American. Your centre is weak; but now turn to geography 
and climate, the most important factors in racial develop- 
ment. You spend six months of each year fighting snow and 
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frost, the deeper the country becomes the more will this 

ht endure. You are struggling with Nature, and, in such 
sruggles as this, the human element usually wins, and in 
the winning of this battle you will gain something more 
valuable than all the coal of Pennsylvania—you will obtain 
the will to scorn defeat. Nature, though conquered by you, 
vill in this very conquest weld you into a nation tempered 
vith virility. Now turn to your great neighbour the United 
States. 

Though the United States lies in the temperate zone, the 
southern belt is tropical in the summer and the northern 
almost arctic in the winter. Already distinct and varying 
tendencies are manifesting in a somewhat similar stock. 
The States is so rich in natural resources that fighting 
Nature is replaced by delving out her wealth. Nature does 
not consolidate by opening her purse, but by raising her 
whip, and I cannot help feeling that out of the whirlpool of 
races which torment the United States will arise two and 
possibly more of a distinct character, as distinct, perhaps, 
as the Spaniard from the Scot. Now, if you can only exclude 
the non-Nordic races from Canada, as time goes on I see 
more likelihood of Canada absorbing those portions of the 
U.S.A. which climatically resemble her own than the U.S.A. 
swallowing you. 

It is the material immensity of the United States which, 
like a veritable Moloch, terrifies the Canadians. Yet all 
material things perish, and yet again climate remains con- 
stant, and the spirit of man, fed on environment, changes 
but slightly. Look at Europe, look at her nations— 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and the rest. They are still 
independent, so is Greece, Portugal, and Switzerland, and 
even Bohemia, after four hundred years of subjection, is 
once again free, and probably the most patriotic count; 
in Europe. Let the Canadians study the Old World, and 
they will understand the New, and in the understanding 
possibly they may read their destiny. 

Nature, though the enemy of the individual, is the ally 
of the race, she demands respect and a Spartan discipline, 
and those who respect her and who show courage she rewards 
not so much with the good things of the earth as with a 
strengthened soul. In Canada she gives vigour to the race 
i proportion as the north wind is stronger than the south. 
In her struggling and toiling lies Canada’s strength, even 
more than in her immense mineral wealth, her gigantic 
forests, and her never-ending plains. : 

From the north wind, which brings with it at times the 
VOL. LXXXV 19 
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blizzard from Labrador the further to chastise and test the 
vigour of this virile race, I will return to the French 
Canadians. 

To them, as I have already said, the Church is the supreme 
power in the land. The French Canadian bows his head to 
God, but I doubt whether he would bow it to any worldly 
power, for the man who has faith in a future life, even if 
that life possesses the simplicity of heaven and hell, this 
faith endows him with an invincible strength. It is this 
faith and his surroundings, the acceptance of the will of 
God and the struggle against Nature, that have made of the 
French Canadians what they are—an insular and narrow 
race, a virile race, a courageous and a determined people, 
and one, set as it is like a spiritual oasis in a material waste, 
difficult to understand. 

The traveller may wander where he likes through the 
Province of Quebec, yet never can he get away from the 
Church. In the cities everywhere he sees churches, which 
are not mere shells of a past glory, but living hives; monas- 
teries, convents, hospitals, schools, and religious establish- 
ments, so powerful that, even in these democratic times, 
they pay no taxes. In the lands themselves he will see 
thrift and hard work, and he will find prolific families of 
ten, twelve, and more children, for it is to the advantage of 
the Church that their flock should increase and multiply. 

Canada is part of the British Empire, and the Province 
of Quebec is but a part of Canada; a small part territorially, 
but an immense part if reckoned by population, yet she is 
in truth—the deeper truth—not governed by Canada, and 
she bears no common allegiance to ourselves, for she is 
ruled by an oligarchy of priests. Whilst we at home are 
largely autocratic, and the government of Canada is demo- 
cratic, and that of the United States plutocratic, Quebec is 
oligarchic, hence Quebec forms a State within a State, and 
a world of her own within a continent. She is the child of 
a stern God and of an unkindly Nature. 

The outlook of the French Canadian is through the 
spectacles of the Church; he looks on the rest of Canada 
through a religious haze, and so also does he look on the 
United States and on Europe. We must understand this 
before we impugn his loyalty and his patriotism. He does 
not look at things from the purely economic aspect, as the 
American does, but, firstly, from their religious aspect. 
He does not shun things material, he is no anchorite of 
the Thebaid ; he thrives on them, yet to him they appear 
different as he watches them through the smoke of the censer. 
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We English do not understand this, our climate is more 
or less kindly, our religion more or less a custom; and living 
in an island which has grown into a city—the largest city in 
the world—we are all so alike that we have unconsciously 
been bred to shun differences. When the Great War engulfed 
Europe in 1914, Canada said: “‘ When England is at war 
Canada is at war ’’—a tremendous sentiment which whispered 
its way into every British heart in the Dominion. But in 
Quebec there are few British hearts and few French hearts, 
for the French Canadians are no longer French, they are 
simply Canadians. We did not understand that we were 
dealing with a separate nation and not part of a nation. 
We looked on Canada as a united whole when she is not so, 
so did her Government, and because this little oligarchy— 
this all but theocracy—did not respond like the greater 
democracy which surrounded it, we thought the French 
Canadian disloyal. If we had understood that Quebec 
could only be raised to great endeavour by the call of ‘‘ Deus 
vult,” and that this call would have raised an army of 
crusaders which would have put to blush the followers of 
Richard and of Godfrey, we would never have made this 
accusation. When recruits were slow in coming in from the 
Province of Quebec, I was told that the Canadian military 
authorities even went to the length, so little did they under- 
stand the French Canadians, of sending out Presbyterian and 
Baptist ministers to recruit. What an astonishing spectacle, 
and do not let us forget it ; what Sam Hughes with a thousand 
cinematographers failed to do, a St. Francis could have 
accomplished by raising his little finger. 

Such, then, is their loyalty. They are loyal to them- 
selves because they believe in themselves, and they are 
loyal to the Empire, not because they are of the same blood 
as ourselves, but because they believe that the British 
Empire is the fairest place to live in. You may call this 
selfishness; but remember all nations are selfish, and that 
selfishness is a virtue when it combines and consolidates, 
and a vice when it separates. We must accept men as 
God made them, and as Nature has shaped them. Our 
business is to fit means to an end, and not to quibble over 
our tools. Our end, rightly or wrongly, is the maintenance 
of the Empire; then, if we have faith in the righteousness of 
this end, I feel that the axle-pin of security is to be sought 
in the French Canadian; and why? Because he has an 
indomitable faith in himself. 

The outlook of the British Canadians towards the United 
States is one of envy tinged with fear—St. George is so 
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small and the Dragon is so immense. To the French 
Canadians this dragon is a Brontosaurus, an immense 
labouring machine. They do not fear it, though they know 
full well its strength ; it possesses virility, but of a mechan. 
ical order. They do not envy it, for whilst to them wealth 
is the gift of God, to this monster it is the grime of Nature, 
They believe, and fervently so, in a Satanic power, and they 
see this power uncoiling itself in the south as it basks in 
thesun. Itis not that they might not be materially absorbed, 
but that, as long as they remain what they are, they cannot 
be spiritually digested. One day they may be swallowed 
up, but will not the spiritual force within them leven the 
lump that has closed around them and in turn swallow it? 
The rationalist may shake his head, for the gods also have 
their twilight ; but you must be somewhat of a mystic to 
feel these things, or rather to sense them ; for when a god 
dies another is born, and all are born in obscurity, in a 
spiritual darkness, rendered obscurer still by material light. 
Like men, they struggle through adversity ; many fall by the 
wayside, but one is always found a conqueror. 

To descend from this mountain-top. The French 
Canadians are so fervently imperial because they are so 
fervently national. If their nationality is threatened, the 
Empire is behind them; if the Empire is threatened, they 
must ultimately support it; but we shall never be able to 
insult them into doing so. To obtain value out of an 
individual you must understand his character, you must 
see him as he feels himself to be, so also will you understand 
a nation. 

Thus looking at Canada as a whole we see a somewhat 
exceptional people, living in an exceptional country—a land 
three thousand miles long and two to three hundred in 
breadth. To the east lies the Province of Quebec—a little 
nation of its own; west of it Ontario—largely British. 
Then on the extreme west lies British Columbia —an 
English county. What of the middle ? 

In Canada, I never went farther west than Windsor, 
and Windsor is not West at all, therefore I must rely,on 
gossip. Here is a story which set me thinking. 
~ Once upon a time an eminent person in Canada had to 
visit a small township in the West. The mayor, to do him 
honour, hired the two funeral horses of the place to pull his 
carriage. A neighbouring township hearing of the advent 
of this personage considered that it, too, should participate 
in the ceremony, so its mayor decided that its two black 
nags should also be harnessed to the chariot. This was 
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agreed upon. Then came the question, who should drive 
this four-in-hand ; and to make all things equal the Wisdom 
of Solomon was invoked, and it was decided that “ fifty- 
fifty”? was the answer. So township A supplied a driver 
for the two wheelers, and township B one for the two leaders, 
and both coachmen sat side by side on the same box. 

Thus the procession set off. When after a little while 
coachman B began to rein in his steeds, whereupon coachman 
A whipped up his, with the result that two went backwards 
and two forwards, and there was a pretty jumble. At 
length the immovable mass and the irresistible force were 
equated and the carriage came to a standstill; whereupon 
coachman B leant over the side of the box and spat into 
the street. This operation concluded, the procession moved 
forward without further incident. 

The Canadian Middle West I feel is a jostling jumble. 
Socially it is where the world was before it had begun to 
solidify into an earthy globe. People look in many direc- 
tions, for they are controlled by many purposes. Some want 
to settle down, others to move on, and many are in that 
stage of breeding which the cat was in when she looked at 
the king. If you want to spit—why just spit; you spit in 
private, then why the hell should you not do so in public! 

In this Middle West there appears as yet to be no true 
national spirit. There are too many bits of nations there, 
and the country is immense. You can pass wheat-fields 
which are days long, not miles long; you can find a single 
man struggling on his little farm without a neighbour within 
a day’s ride of him; you can find people who work during 
the summer and retire to California when the geese fly south, 
and only return when they fly north again, and others who 
are snowed up with one old thumbed newspaper for five 
months. There are differences which will not harmonize, 
and harmonies which one cannot differentiate. It is not 
a land which from the psychological standpoint one can call 
an Imperial asset, yet from the material it is so. It is at 
present a paradox and an enigma—much like a child; yet 
one day it will grow up. 

I should like to see it filled with Britishers and French 
Canadians. I should like to see all Finns, Ukraines, and such- 
like excluded. If the country were small and the winter 
short it would not matter, they all would soon integrate ; 
but it is almost a continent in itself, and the north wind 
tules the land with a long and icy blast. I would like to 
see the old pioneer there, such men as pushed over the 
issippi and the Orange River three generations ago, 
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and not so many nomads who plant crop after crop and 
then move on. But all this will come if Canada is Wise, 
so let us also understand these problems. We must abandon 
our system of retail imperialism and grasp it on wholesale 
lines. We must not thrust our narrow little views down the 
throat of the Dominions any more than we should stuff our 
lean democratic ideals into the heads of our oriental subjects, 
The world is a whole, but it is wonderfully diverse. Before 
the larger Imperial views can be appreciated throughout 
Canada, the masses of her people must learn to be Canadians, 
A Canadian proud of Canada will be proud of the Empire; 
but until the spirit of Canada has crept within his bones, to 
him the Empire has no meaning. 

At length the moral: To be imperially strong you must 
be nationally strong, and nations do not fashion each other, 
for they fashion themselves. Here the west wind blows, and 
over there the north; yet a happy marriage does not 
necessarily mean that both parties must be similar; for 
frequently it is diversity which attracts while similarity 
repels. Let us understand these things. 


J. F. C. FuLuer 
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LORD MINTO AS VICEROY 


Mr. Bucuan’s memoir of Lord Minto* is in many ways a 
model of political biography. He had, of course, the ad- 
vantage of an admirable subject. Minto was a brilliant 
sportsman and a good soldier as well as a great adminis- 
trator, so that the story of his life presents many interests. 
His career, too, was imperial, and, though his most important 
achievement undoubtedly was his administration of India 
from 1905 to 1910, he had also held with high distinction at 
a critical time the great office of Governor-General of Canada. 
The memoir is worthy of its hero. It is very ably written. 
It is interesting from cover to cover. It does not stir up 
the dust of personal controversies which have long lost their 
importance. The worst criticism that can be urged against 
it is that Mr. Buchan is somewhat too sparing in his quota- 
tions from Minto’s letters and despatches. In his anxiety 
to escape from the tedium of the old-fashioned three-decker 
biography, he has almost made it a rule not to quote. So 
far as this was dictated by considerations of space nothing 
can be said; but in one section at least—that relating to 
India—Mr. Buchan can scarcely plead this defence, for he 
has cited Lord Morley’s letters rather more often and ex- 
tensively than Minto’s own. As the former were already 
printed in the second volume of the Recollections, Minto has 
here received somewhat short measure. 

Minto’s Indian administration is a subject of special 
interest and importance. The problems which he and 
Morley had to meet still survive, although now we label 
them differently ; and the relations between him and Morley 
which long were misapprehended may now be studied from 
both the angles of Whitehall and Calcutta. This latter 
involves much more than the mere personal relations be- 
tween the two heads of the Indian administration. The 
years 1905-10 are almost the only years for which we possess 
documents emanating from both the Secretary of State and 
the Governor-General touching the relations of their two 
offices and illustrating the constitutional usages which have 
developed behind the screen of statutory enactment. What 
we had before was almost entirely from the point of view of 
the Governor-General. We knew, for instance, what Lord 
Northbrook thought of Lord Salisbury as Secretary of 
State; but the latter’s biographer passed over his tenure 
of the India Office with very casual mention. We knew the 


‘ | “Lord Minto,” by John Buchan. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London. 
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views of Lord Ripon, but not those of Lord Hartington, 
Lord Morley alone among the Secretaries of State has pro- 
vided us with a full account of his administration. Minto’s 
biography is thus peculiarly interesting as completing for 
the period of his government our knowledge of an obscure 
subject. I propose, therefore, in the following pages to 
illustrate it somewhat more fully than Mr. Buchan has done, 
and especially to supplement his narrative by further quota- 
tions from Minto’s letters which I have been permitted by 
Lady Minto’s courtesy to examine. 

I have elsewhere sketched, so far as documentary 
material allows, the gradual change which has silently taken 
place in the relations between the India Office and the 
Government of India. The Government of India Act of 
1858, which remained until 1919 the basis of those relations, 
did not on the face of things introduce any striking altera- 
tions into the traditional relations between the Home and 
the Indian Governments. But from the first the new body 
was more effective than those which it had superseded. The 
union of powers previously divided permitted their more 
vigorous exercise; and the financial control of the Home 
Government was made closer and more searching. But the 
authors of the Act had never contemplated the new Secretary 
of State as the executive head. of the Indian Government. 
His duties were to control and determine policy, not directly 
to administer India. Obviously, such a line is difficult to 
define exactly ; and different Secretaries were certain to hold 
different views of the legitimate extent of their powers. But 
all of them down to 1870 found themselves confronted with 
the same obstacles as had done so much to limit the powers 
of the directors of the Company and of the Presidents of the 
Board. They could not receive news from India or convey 
orders back again quickly enough to be able to take more 
than a generally controlling part in the Indian administra- 
tion. But the laying of the Red Sea cable in 1870 trans- 
formed the situation. This gave to the enactment of 1858 
a character which its authors had never contemplated. 
From that time onward the part which the India Office took 
in the government of India depended a good deal upon the 
Secretary of State’s discretion. Within a few years the 
effect was seen in Lord Salisbury’s inclination to regard 
the Viceroy very much as the Foreign Secretary regards an 
ambassador at a foreign court. Ripon, who had himself 
filled the offices of Under-Secretary and Secretary of State, 
and who was therefore familiar with the former relations 
between the India Office and the Government of India, 
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barely a twelvemonth after his arrival in India complained 
that the interference of the India Office had largely 
increased. 

Although this tendency was not peculiar to either party, 
it was probably more prevalent among the Liberals than 
among the Conservatives. It was almost a part of the 
Liberal tradition to distrust the agents of the nation abroad. 
Mr. Gladstone, it may be remembered, warned Sir Henry 
Fowler, when he accepted the Indian seals, to keep a firm 
hand over the Government of India. This Fowler un- 
doubtedly did; and it is likely that his régime marked the 
highest point at that time attained by the Secretary of 
State in the gradual extension of his power. It was cer- 
tainly succeeded by a reaction. This matter remains in 
many points obscure, but may be ascribed with great 
probability in part to a natural swing of the pendulum, in 
part to the appointment of more vigorous and self-assertive 
Viceroys. Lord Curzon, in particular, had no idea of allow- 
ing his administrative action to be dictated from the India 
Office, and he even succeeded in exercising a stronger in- 
fluence over the determination of policy than had been 
exercised by any Viceroy for thirty years. 

Such was the situation when in 1905 the Conservatives 
appointed Minto to succeed Lord Curzon, and, at the close 
of the year, on the change of Government Morley replaced 
Brodrick at the India Office. The fact of Minto’s con- 
tinuance in office after the change, though fully in accord- 
ance with the practice of the past, suggests one possible 
reason why the Viceroy should have steadily lost ground 
before the Secretary of State. In England the distinction 
is clearly drawn between political offices, the holders of 
which invariably resign on a change of Government, and 
administrative offices the holders of which are expected to 
carry out the orders which they receive from their changing 
political heads. But the office of Governor-General is 
anomalous. Only twice since 1786 has it been held per- 
manently by men who were professional administrators. 
Every other occupant of the post has belonged to the class 
of men who seek and accept high political office, coming in 
and going out with their party ; yet unlike their fellows, the 
Governors-General are appointed for a fixed term of years, 
and cases where they have resigned office on a change of 
Government have been clearly exceptional. Hence an 
obvious tendency to classify them with the administrative 
officials and to regard them as the agents of the Indian 
Secretary just as ambassadors are agents of the Foreign 
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Secretary. This conception of the relations between the 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General was visibly in 
Morley’s mind from the day he assumed office. When at 
a later date the Under-Secretary put the idea into blunt 
words, Morley might admit that Mr. Montagu’s phrases 
were ill-chosen, but insisted that the matter was “ sound 
constitutional doctrine.”” The essential fact, as he con- 
ceived the situation, was that the Secretary of State, and 
not the Governor-General, was responsible to Parliament, 
The weak point of the theory lay in this, that parliamentary 
interest in India was so spasmodic that its responsibility 
was little more than a fiction. It is curious, however, to 
observe how often, in his correspondence with Minto, Morley 
dwelt upon the confidence with which Indian affairs might 
be trusted to parliamentary common sense. Minto was 
more sceptical on the matter. In reply, for instance, 
to Morley’s letter of January 18, 1907, he writes on 
February 6: 


There are many so-called politicians whose vision as to distant imperial 
interests political life has absolutely blinded. The ruler or the soldier on the 
frontiers of the empire and the minister at home are surrounded by entirely 
different influences, and possibly the former may be too eager and headstrong, 
whilst the latter places too small a value on the information which he gets from 
his outposts. A great statesman ought, in my opinion, to be able to analyse 
these influences and to work them for the good of a common whole; and to my 
mind political influences, as they exist at home, are more dangerous to the future 
of the empire than the virile eagerness of the frontiersman or the dictatorial 
inclinations of distant administrators. 


Or, again, take Minto’s rejoinder to another letter of 
Morley’s written in the following year defending “in the 
uplifted spirit of the trodden worm ” the House of Commons 
and the Home Government : 


Is it impossible (Minto asks) that a House of Commons, moved by some 
generous though mistaken impulse, might sympathize with political movements 
in India which all who are acquainted at all with the country know could result 
only in its ruin? . . . I know very well that we must accept things as they are. 
I believe that to be ready to do so is one of the secrets of good judgment. There 
is no such mistake to my mind as to be perpetually cavilling at things as we 
find them. We must make the best of them. I believe it to be impossible to 
stop great forward movements. One can but direct them. But in admitting 
all this we must not disregard the dangers of the change of the times. . . . You 
have told me more than once that one must not forget the probable sentiments 
of the present House of Commons or British public opinion generally in con- 
nection with Indian public affairs. That is one of the conditions that one has 
no doubt to face, though I am not prepared to accept parliamentary sentiment 
or public opinion at home as infallible. I think myself that placed as I am 
in close touch with all that is going on in India, . . . it is my first duty to tell 
you the truth as to what I believe to be beneficial for this country independently 
of such considerations. 
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So far the current idea of the normal relations between 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy is certainly justified. 
But we shall find, on examining matters a little more closely, 
that however determined might be the former to have his 
own way and however much he might be inspired by English 
political conditions, the superiority of position conferred 
upon him by the joint effects of statute and submarine cable 
worked in aremarkably irregular manner. In foreign policy, 
indeed, we find as we should expect that the determining 
considerations were European; but in the matter of poli- 
tical reform, Whitehall was far from being the dominant 
influence ; and the besetting fault of the India Office, at all 
events during Morley’s tenure of office, was not the im- 
position from without of unsuitable political theories, but the 
invasion of the executive duties of the Government of India 
and an attempt against which Minto strove hard, and on the 
whole successfully, to vest the administration of the country 
in the hands of the distant Secretary of State. 

As we have said, in the sphere of foreign policy the 
determining considerations were not Indian. But it is 
singular to observe how irritating Morley found reports and 
opinions which did not coincide with his preconceived views. 
The projected entente with Russia was regarded in India 
with great suspicion; and readers of the Recollections will 
remember how sharp and almost angry his letters became 
on that topic. Indian criticisms of the Foreign Office pro- 
posals elicited no argument attacking the case as presented 
to him, nor even a reasoned statement showing why the 
Indian view must be overruled by weightier considerations, 
but curt remarks that Great Britain could not have two 
foreign policies, and blunt inquiries whether Kitchener 
knew what he was talking about. Both Minto and 
Kitchener urged the importance of not alienating the 
Muslim world in general and the Amir of Afghanistan in 
particular. ‘‘The present situation,” Minto wrote, “has 
been agreed on between the Amir and ourselves, and... 
we are not entitled to cancel it without his consent.” Minto 
had done much to imbue the Amir with friendlier sentiments 
towards the British ; Habib-ul-lah’s visit to India had been 
as successful politically as it had been socially tedious; and 
it must have been very exasperating to Minto to see the 
work thus laboriously accomplished in danger of being 
undermined by negotiations which he was prohibited from 
discussing beforehand with the Amir, but which touched 
materially upon Afghan interests. The original project, for 
example, included a clause: ‘“‘ Should any change occur in 
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the political status of Afghanistan, the two Governments 
British and Russian, will enter into a friendly interchange of 
views.”’ Minto’s criticisms secured the elimination of this 
provocative proposal; but he failed to get rid of the clause 
authorizing the direct discussion of frontier matters between 
the Afghan and Russian officials; and he was absolutely 
prevented from discussing the general question with the 
Amir until the Convention of 1907 had been signed. The 
result was precisely what he had foretold. 

I have always (he wrote) foreseen the risk we ran in not consulting him in 
the first place, though I have hoped that his friendship with us might have 
procured his acquiescence. Possibly if he had been left to himself it might 
have done so. He may look upon the Persian arrangement as a division of 
that country between Russia and ourselves, and may be apprehensive of the 
same result in Afghanistan. 


The position was to all appearances one in which the 
European and Asiatic interests of Great Britain were irre- 
concilable ; but it is clear that Morley never appreciated the 
Indian point of view, and so failed to make any serious effort 
for their reconciliation. It was he and not the Foreign 
Secretary who vetoed an early discussion with the Amir. 

As regards the question of political reform, the supposed 
conflict between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State did 
not exist. The essential fact which emerges from the 
correspondence on this head is that while Morley was 
anxious to do something, Minto determined what really 
should be done, as Morley himself admitted in a despatch 
of 1907. In this connection two matters deserve particular 
illustration. One is Minto’s general attitude towards the 
question, and the other is his characteristic anxiety that 
the credit of the reforms should go, not to himself, but to 
the Government of India as a whole. It was not his fault 
that the public ascribed it to another authority. 

His general attitude was marked by a singular breadth 
of view. 

I cannot admit (he wrote in a minute of December 1906) that we have only 
the aspirations of the so-called advanced party to deal with or that we are in 
the face of an agitation wholly factitious. There is a tendency, in my opinion 
a wholly mistaken one, to consider the Bengal agitation and the extreme views 
of certain members of the Congress as the only agitation that we have to deal 
with—an agitation that is largely Bengalee. I do not in the least agree. I 
believe that we have something much bigger in front of us—the desire of a 
largely increasing class of well-educated and loyal men to possess a greater share 
in the government of India. Since I have been in India I have talked with 
many such men, chiefs, land-owners and others, and I have found them, almost 
universally I may say, opposed to an increase of representative government, 
but strongly pressing the claims and capabilities of their countrymen to share 
in the highest Executive Councils of their country. 
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Or, again, in a letter to Morley of May 16, 1907: 


My firm belief is that the only way that we can save India from a 
tremendous convulsion, which may result I know not how, is in recognizing 
the right of the Indian gentleman, loyal at the present moment, to a greater 
share in the government of the country. We must get his support throughout 
India and he must work with us, simply in the sense of sharing with us responsi- 
bility and power. Representative government is not suited for India. We 
cannot move far in that direction, and any move we make is merely a sop to 
impossible ambitions. Yet we must recognize individual merit and invite it 
to rule together with us. 


This is not the place in which to inquire into the justice 
of the criticism thus passed by anticipation on later schemes 
of political reform; but these passages clearly indicate 
Minto’s view of what was really needed. In his eyes the 
enlargement of the councils, the increase of their powers, 
the long discussions of franchise and representation, did not 
touch the real core of the matter. The essential thing was, 
he thought, to secure the active support of the Indian higher 
classes by giving them a respectable share in the government 
ofthe country. Hence, of course, the special representation 
secured to the landowners in the new councils, but hence, 
also, and much more important, the project of an advisory 
council, though it came to nothing, and the admission of 
Indians into the Executive Councils, which was really 
secured by the long fight which Minto put up in its support. 

Thus when Minto was first beginning to consider the 
question of constitutional reform, he wrote on May 28, 1906: 


Thave been thinking a good deal lately of a possible counterpoise to Congress 
sims. I think we may find a solution in the Council of Princes or in an elabora- 
tion of that idea, a Privy Council, not only of Native rulers, but of a few other 
big men, to meet, say, once a year for a week or a fortnight at Delhi for in- 
stance. Subjects for discussion and procedure would have to be very carefully 
thought out, but we should get different ideas from those of the Congress, 
emanating from men already possessing a great interest in the good government 
of India. 


This scheme ultimately proved impracticable, and in its 
later stages, under the guise of an Imperial Advisory 
Council, only obtained Minto’s support in order that the 
Government of India might present a united front to the 
outer world. 

The project of including Indians in the Executive 
Councils was destined to a better fate. It was no new idea, 
éven in Minto’s time. Chesney had argued against it. 
Daly, the Political, had wondered why we could not recog- 
uze the ability and worth of Dinkar Rao. To Minto, the 
idea presented itself as one of the most important measures 
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to bridge the gulf which he saw separating ourselves and the 
people of India. ; 


I hope the gulf is not widening (he wrote on May 24, 1906). Some people 
think it is, and that better means of communication with home and the more 
frequent absences on leave, of the British population, are perhaps tending to 
strain the sympathetic links which so often existed when people rarely went 
home to England during their time of service. .. . 


In the following month he was already discussing with his 
Executive Council the possibility of appointing an Indian 
member. At first he had hopes of converting them to his 
point of view; but though at one time he thought their 
opposition weakening, at last after months of discussion 
Minto was only supported by the one member who had 
welcomed his project from the first. In February 1907 
Minto resolved to recommend the adoption of the proposal 
in spite of the little support he had been able to secure for 
it. In England Morley was even less successful than Minto 
had been in India. The Council of India was unanimous 
against it. The result was that the Cabinet rejected the 
proposal at this stage; but it was Minto’s example which 
encouraged and indeed enabled Morley to appoint two 
Indians to the Council of India in the following August; 
and it was Minto’s consistent advocacy that finally led to the 
appointment of Mr. Sinha as Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

Along with these strictly constitutional projects should 
be mentioned Minto’s project for opening the commissioned 
ranks of the army to Indian officers. Like the appointment 
of an Indian Member, it was a long-standing project of 
reform. Malcolm, and at a later time, Henry Lawrence, had 
pointed out how inadequate were the rewards offered by the 
British military service to Indian military talent. In the 
very crisis of the Mutiny Neville Chamberlain regarded this 
as a matter calling pre-eminently for attention. Affairs then 
took another turn; but the question was revived by the 
Duke of Connaught when Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, 
and discussed by a War Office committee which recom- 
mended the admission of Indian cadets to Sandhurst. But 
the proposal met with the consistent opposition of distin- 
guished soldiers, who saw in it an irretrievable abandonment 
of the British position as the ruling race. By Minto the 
question was first raised in a letter of July 24, 1907, in which 
he advocated the formation of special cavalry corps, the 
Body Guards for a start, to be officered entirely by Indians, 
and placed first on the roster for service. This plan 
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involved much discussion with Kitchener, whose views are 
fully recorded in Sir George Arthur’s biography. The 
project is dealt with in a letter of some length to Morley on 
July 14, 1908. Kitchener had objected to the Body Guard 
scheme as making the change too dependent on a personal 
interest which might not be felt by Minto’s successor, and 
likely to provoke jealousy in the rest of the Indian army. 


K. proposed to me (Minto continued), to meet the difficulty, by creating a 
superior grade of native officers in addition to that already in existence. Direct 
commissions in Indian cavalry regiments to be given in this grade to candidates 
who had passed the necessary examination, but he would not at once place them 
on @ par with the British officers of a regiment, and they would have to possess 
their own establishments as regards messing, etc. He would allow them to rise 
to the rank of wing-commander, and admits that if they were popular with 
their British brother-officers they might gradually become acceptable to them 
and might in exceptionable cases in the distant future be given the command 
of a regiment. But K.’s proposal . . . assumes that a young Indian gentle- 
man gazetted to an Indian regiment must in the first place join it as an out- 
caste on terms of inequality with his British brother-officers. It is the 
insistence on this inequality which is so galling to Indians whose loyalty is 
undoubted and who are proud above all things of being subjects of the King- 
Emperor. 


But though in 1910 a despatch making definite proposals 
was sent home, and though Kitchener’s successor, Sir O’ Moore 
Creagh, was as eager for the change as Minto himself, nothing 
was done until the War of 1914 changed all our horizons. 
Minto’s conception of the reform needed in India was 
thus not the introduction of democratic institutions which 
he regarded as unsuited, but the destruction of the caste 
character which the Government had acquired. Above all, 
he was anxious to meet, without that delay which has so 
often robbed political concession of its merits, all demands 
which he could consider legitimate. It is not the fashion 
nowadays to regard the Morley-Minto Reforms as more than 
astop-gap; but it is very possible that had the spirit of the 
Government been earlier modified in the direction on which 
Minto himself laid most stress, and less weight attached to 
that aspect of them which he described as a sop to impos- 
sible ambitions, some of our later difficulties might have been 
avoided. However that may be, Minto’s personal attitude 
merits special recognition. Of his Canadian administration, 
Mr. Buchan tells us, it was said that there had never been 
such a constitutional Governor ; he would suggest, persuade, 
Insist ; but once his point was gained, the measure became 
that of his advisers, even in its inception. This is in every 
point what we find in his Indian administration as well. 
To Morley the Indian Civil Service seldom appeared other 
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than ‘‘ over-worked Tchinovniks’”’; and the Reforms were 
something out of which political capital could and should 
be made. Minto’s attitude was just the opposite of this, 
With true insight he discerned that the reforms themselves 
mattered less than the way in which they were worked ; and 
consequently it was a thing of no small moment to identify 
the great Indian service with them from the first. Whereas 
Morley had casually suggested that the discussion might be 
initiated by a despatch from the India Office or from the 
Government of India, no matter which, Minto says : 


My remarks [in his Budget speech of 1907] . . . have elicited a good deal 
of comment, which has made all the plainer the necessity for ascribing’ the 
initiative in respect to reforms to the Government of India. There was evidently 
a belief, more prevalent than I had imagined, that the Government of India 
was having its hand forced from home—a belief which, had it been allowed to 
continue and to grow, would have been utilized for all time as a proof that 
nothing could induce British bureaucracy to move except the commands of 
superior authority. 


And again, at a later stage, on September 2, 1908, he writes : 


I am rather puzzled as to your exact meaning when you advise that our 
despatch should ‘‘ wind up with some sentences inviting whatever expansion 
should be thought worthy of examination by His Majesty’s Government and 
promising your earnest and faithful co-operation.” I have always laid great 
stress on the immense political importance from an Indian point of view of the 
initiation of our reforms emanating from the Government of India, and though 
I feel that it is more than probable that our final despatch may fall short in its 
recommendations, I cannot think it would be right for the Government of India 
to give a blank cheque, so to speak, to be filled up for us at home. 


In foreign policy the Secretary of State had frankly 
overborne the Governor-General; in political reform the 
two had moved generally hand in hand ; but in dealing with 
the crime engendered by political unrest, the Governor- 


General on occasion could drag the reluctant Secretary of. 


State in his train. Most notably was this the case regarding 
the release of the men arrested under Regulation III of 
1818. With the fear of Parliament in his heart, Morley 
grew liable to fly out at every suggestion based more on fact 
than hope. In reply to one such outburst, Minto wrote on 
September 9, 1909 : 


I take it that we in India are expected to submit our views on points affect- 
ing the safe administration of the country, and though they naturally may not 
always be in accord with those of the Secretary of State, it would be a neglect 
of duty if we did not represent them. I carefully considered the drafting of 
the paragraph in question, and, on referring to it now, I really do not see how 
we could have worded it more courteously. 


Mr. Buchan has printed some curious telegrams in which 
Morley threatens the Viceroy with the full weight of 4 
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unanimous Cabinet demanding the release of the deported 
men, while Minto rejoins that he neither can nor will take 
the responsibility for their release at that particular time. 
Minto’s letter of November 2, 1909—written on the same 
day as the telegram mentioned above—deserves quotation 
as showing the firmness of the attitude he adopted. 


_ [have always endeavoured loyally to serve the Secretary of State and His 
Majesty's Government, and I could not consider myself to be doing so if in 
deference to the views of the Cabinet I agreed to minimize risks which stare 
me in the face. To do so would, as I telegraphed to you, be a betrayal of the 
trust imposed upon me. I am bound to tell you the position of affairs as it 
exists; and if the views and warnings of the highest authorities in India on 
matters affecting public safety should be disregarded, I can only say that whilst 
land my Council would endeavour to do our duty as best we could, we should 
be entitled to ask that our communications to the Secretary of State should 
be made public, and should things go wrong, we could not in justice be held 
responsible for a state of things which we had done our best to guard against. 


Neither Morley nor the Cabinet was prepared to shoulder 
the responsibility for the policy which both wished to im- 
pose upon the Viceroy ; and so Minto was left to release the 
deportees at the time when he thought right—i.e. as soon as 
the Press Act and Seditious Meetings Act had been passed. 
Then, as Lady Minto recorded in her diary, 


the announcement of the release came as a complete surprise to everyone 
with the exception of his Executive Council. . . . One and all imagined that 
he had given way to undue pressure from home, Although Morley has never 
ceased agitating about the deportees for the past year, he himself did not know 
that this moment had been selected to release them. 


These matters involved difficulties, But difficulties were 
heaviest and most frequent in regard to general administra- 
tin. Morley, for instance, thought himself entitled to 
correspond direct with every official in India. He essayed, 
lor instance, a correspondence with Kitchener. The latter 
showed to Minto not only his letters from the Secretary of 


State but also his replies. Minto took occasion to explain 
to Morley that he was 


tatirely opposed to the principle of approving a channel of correspondence on 


State affairs between an official serving under me and a member of His Majesty’s 
Government. 


Morley replied with an elaborate statement of his rights— 
hehad by the way severely snubbed the Secretary of State 
fr War who had wished to correspond with Kitchener on 

own account—but agreed that he would not exercise 
them in this instance. At the close of that year, 1907, on 
the strength of a piece of malevolent gossip, Morley cabled 


‘ut demanding an immediate explanation from the official 
VOL. LXXXV 20 
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accused. Minto replied, January 2, 1908, that the meaning 
of his telegram was uncertain : 


It might possibly mean an answer addressed to you. This, however, would 
be contrary to all accepted rules of an explanation by a subordinate. He must 
reply through his immediate chief, which in this case is me. The rule is neces. 
sary to assure the authority of any command, but here in India, where it js 
recognized that the Viceroy is the immediate chief of all Indian services, the 
recognition of this rule is, I think, more important perhaps than in any other 
part of the empire. 


A fortnight later Minto had to return to the charge. He 
quoted the rule of correspondence followed at the Colonial 
Office. 


A disregard of it, i.e. the existence of channels of communication with sub- 
ordinates which do not pass through their immediate superiors, must engender 
mistrust and misunderstanding. 


Morley, after his usual threat of the Prime Minister, tailed 
off into explanations that he had never contemplated any- 
thing but what should be entirely within the cognizance of 
the Viceroy. In concluding the correspondence for the time 
being on this particular subject, Minto (March 4, 1908) 
reminded him 

that supposing that a Secretary of State corresponds with the leading officials 
in India and keeps the Viceroy fully informed of what he writes to them, it 
does not at all follow that the correspondents of the Secretary of State in this 
country equally keep the Viceroy informed of what they write. 


The truth of Minto’s contention was destined to be proved 
by experience before he left India, for a protégé of Morley’s 
took to writing home to the Secretary of State on confidential 
subjects, and Morley defended instead of checking the 
correspondence. He always found it difficult to see any 
point of view save his own. 

Another matter which illustrates his tendency to direct 
the administration of India from Whitehall was his attitude 
towards the appointment of Lieutenant-Governors. These 
appointments had formerly been in the gift of the Governor- 
General in Council, but had been transferred by the Act of 
1858 to the Governor-General subject to the approval of the 
Crown. Obviously the intention of the change had been to 
give the Governor-General a more unfettered choice of those 
whom Minto described as “his chief officers.” But, true 
to his doctrine of the Governor-General’s agency, Morley 
claimed these too as his own. As he himself has told us, he 
was much concerned that the parliamentary papers on the 
subject of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resignation failed to 
declare his full concurrence with that event, and was only 
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overborne very unwillingly by the emphatic declaration of 
the India Office that the Governor-General was the sole 
authority concerned. At a later stage he declared with 
needless emphasis his right of declining to submit a proposed 
appointment for His Majesty’s pleasure. Minto replied : 

I do feel very strongly that the Viceroy is entitled to choose his own chief 


officers. Of course, if a Viceroy is incapable of choosing the best man, he had 
better go home. 


What is peculiarly characteristic of the Morley régime is that 
this discussion was provoked, not by Morley’s being able to 
object to any appointment actually proposed by Minto, but 
by an assertion of Morley’s claims in answer to a letter 
witten expressly to consult him about a prospective 
vacancy. This habit of scenting an attack upon his powers 
and suspecting the most innocent phrases of covert criticism 
of his claims, made Morley perhaps the most difficult 
Secretary of State who ever presided over the India Office. 
He was, besides, always calling for detailed reports and 
interfering with cases which till his time had always been 
disposed of in India. 


If I may say so with all respect (wrote Minto), I think you have taken a far 
more detailed interest in the welfare of India than any previous Secretary of 
State. 


What Minto thought of these difficulties may be seen in 
his letter to Sir Arthur Bigge, which Mr. Buchan has printed. 
He expressed himself somewhat more freely in a letter of 
about the same time to a kinsman : 


No one for an instant denies his [i.e. the Secretary of State’s] supreme con- 
trol, but that must be taken together with the powers given to the Government 
of India by various Acts of Parliament which evidently intend that the direct 
administration of India should be entrusted to the Government of India, 
always, of course, subject to the supreme control of the Secretary of State. But 
the present Secretary of State does not read the Acts of Parliament in this way, 
and claims his right to interfere with and command every individual in 
India direct. . . . Legally his position may be sound, but constitutionally it is 
Impossible. 

In these circumstances an incalculable degree of patience 
and tact was needed to carry on the government through a 
series of years, critical in themselves, and not rendered less 
tritical by the showers of captious telegrams which were 
always being hurled at Simla or Calcutta. Minto’s calm, 
shrewd judgment, his unbounded patience, his unwavering 
firmness, his high sense of justice, were sorely needed to 
work that cumbrous and artificial machine which the changes 
of the times had been throwing more and more out of gear. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRISONER OF WaAR* 


PREPARING AN ESCAPE 


It was only six weeks since that morning when I had looked 
out of the window of my cell and recognized Dobbs and 
McLean in the yard below me. I had been undergoing my 
solitary incarceration as a punishment for escaping from 
Freiburg. 

Balanced on the head of the bed, I was staring out of the 
window at the life of the camp when those two appeared, 
They were strolling acrossfrom the direction of the kitchen hut, 

With my expert eye I knew in a second that they had 
just come out of a tunnel. 

They had the look of those who have hastily brushed sand 
from their clothes—in fact, I felt sure that their hair was ful] 
of sand at the moment. To others it might have seemed a 
little odd that they should be wearing their Burberrys on 
that bright morning, but then a prisoner’s wardrobe is of 
necessity somewhat limited. Other people may have su 
posed that the solitary tunic of each of them was in the 
wash. I knew that those Burberrys concealed sandy shirts 
and probably an odd tool or two. Even at that distance I 
could see the drawn look on their faces that comes from 
working in foul air, ‘There was an insouciance about their 
demeanour that was beautiful to behold; still, I did not 
think it was due to natural geniality that they entered into 
such an animated conversation with a passing officer just at 
the moment when a Hun soldier would have crossed their 
path. Besides, it was against Dobbs’ principles to be genial 
before 4 p.m. He used to accuse me of being genial 
before breakfast, and always cursed me for it. Hope rose 
in my heart. I felt sure Dobbs would give me a place in his 
plans if he could. 

It was not long before I managed to get a message to 
him, and received a discreet but cheering reply. As I had 
never yet been in the camp, and expected, rightly enough, 
to find few former acquaintances there, this was a great 
piece of luck, and very much lightened the remainder of my 
solitary confinement. 


* The last three numbers of the National Review recorded Captain Phillimore’s 
remarkable adventures in the course of his escapes as a Prisoner of War in 
Germany, where he had the misfortune to find himself after being wounded 
and captured on the Western Front in 1916. The present instalment deseribes 
the preparation incident to an escape, and the May number will narrate the 
successful termination of the adventure, 
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I needed some comfort, for the next few days of my 

shment coincided with the worst five days in the War, 
when the Germans broke through the front of our Fifth 
Army. I did not sleep for five nights then... . 

My information reached me through a very decent 
corporal in charge of my guard, who had been brought up 
on Prince Lichnowsky’s estate, and possibly, like his over- 
lord, took a more lenient view of the English than is usual 
amongst Germans. I could by now tell pretty accurately 
whether a German was lying or not. After the offensive 
had been in progress some days this man had gone to Aachen 
on escort duty ; on the way he had met train-loads of British 
ptisoners, and he had also talked to numbers of German 
wounded. He represented these as light casualties due to 
rifle fire, and said they were all astonished that they had 
suffered so little from our artillery. But what alarmed me 
most was their statement that the Germans had invented a 
tew system of registering for their guns which had proved 
of deadly efficiency. I felt that nothing less than what must 
amount to a new engine oi destruction could account for the 
overwhelming Hun success. To learn that the new weapon 
had been found only confirmed my fears. When I was let 
out, I was terribly, horribly depressed, and I found everyone 
ase equally wretched. There was only one officer, Captain 
Macdonald, who managed to convince us that he at least 
thought that we should get over the knock. It was enor- 
mously to his credit, for he was a Mons prisoner, and had 
had nearly four years of prison. 

One of the worst parts of being in prison was the hatred 
one felt for the Huns. It is frightful to live for years with 
that emotion as a predominant one. Every day it grew and 
grew, fed constantly either by cruelty, or daily slights, or 
offensiveness, either to oneself or to someone else. . 

It is a miracle that any prisoner’s character survived 
being forced to harbour for so long this seething and con- 
stantly rekindled passion of anger and resentment. 

_ Tcannot find words to convey the extent of my relief 
when at length I reached Austria and found that the 
Austrians did not produce in me the same frame of mind. 

Soon after this I was let out of my cell, and reported 
myself at once to Dobbs. I was promised the first vacancy 
in the tunnel party, which vacancy soon occurred, as one of 
the original members went to Holland as an exchanged 
prisoner, and I took my place again at the now familiar job. 

The kitchen where we cooked our food was in a wooden 
hut that, after the manner of many of its kind, was raised a 
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few inches from the ground by being set on piles. The 
Germans were in the habit of using the space under it as a 
rubbish-heap, and so many old tins and broken bottles had 
been pushed beneath the walls that the gaps were pretty 
well filled, and any view of the middle of the space was 
completely blocked. Inside, the hut contained a kitchen 
and a scullery, with a passage down one side. A German 
was in charge, but actually our own orderlies and officers 
were the people who chiefly used the hut. 

At the end of the passage stood a cupboard, roughly made 
of some common wood. A low framework of boards formed 
a support, or stand, for the upper part, which was shaped 
like an ordinary hanging cupboard, only, instead of hooks, 
this was fitted with two or three shelves. On the lowest 
shelf lay a large dish-cover of wire gauze. 

Many times was the door of that cupboard opened, and 
many a hungry Hun (for at this date the Huns were always 
hungry) gazed regretfully at the lonely wire dish-cover 
waiting in vain for the dish that never came. 

Oh, innocent Hun! 

Oh, innocent dish-cover ! 

Who would have suspected that my first had only to 
remove my second (as they say in the conundrums) to find 
that the bottom of the cupboard had been made to lift up, 
so that it was possible to get down through it and cut one’s 
way through the floor of the hut into the space beneath ? 

For five or six weeks after I was let out of cells the usual 
grind of tunnel-making went on. Patiently, day by day, 
we evaded the Hun suspicions, let ourselves in turn quietly 
down through our trap-door, wormed our way about among 
the broken glass below, and slowly and steadily dug and 
scooped. 

e German sentries at Schweidnitz were very easy to 
bribe and corrupt. They were all so extraordinarily hungry, 
and not very desperately warlike either. We bribed them 
with food, not money. The price of a Hun at that time in 
those parts was about one sixpenny tin of cocoa or a quarter 
of a pound of “marg.” For these and other edibles they 
would bring us compasses, maps, and civilian clothes, with- 
out any necessity for prolonged negotiations or elaborate 
diplomacy on either side. It is only fair to say that they 
no doubt did it largely for the sake of their wives and 
children, who, as we could see when we went for our walks, 
were in a pitiful state of under-nourishment. 

In this way we had collected an altogether unusual 
quantity of forbidden goods. Unfortunately the Germans’ 
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eyes were opened when some of the first prisoners to escape 
from this camp were recaptured and found to have in their 
ession all sorts of objects believed to be unobtainable. 

The suspicions thus aroused were not mentioned to the 
camp at large ; but one day, when I was painfully scratching 
at the far end of the tunnel, McLean passed on to me in a 
hoarse whisper the one electrifying word, “‘ Appel!” 

This meant a surprise Appel. We naturally were not 
down in the tunnel at a time when, normally, one would 
have taken place. 

We wriggled backwards the fifteen yards of the shaft, 
beating all records, and, for my part, cutting my knee pretty 
badly in the process. Hastily we climbed out and closed 
down the cupboard shelf. We snatched our clean trousers 
out of the kitchen range that we used as a green-room for 
these performances, each of which might so easily have been 
“positively the last.”” I hurriedly drew mine on over the 
sand-laden breeches I had been working in, and fled out to 
the Appel ground. 

As I went I noticed with foreboding the presence of 
quantities of unknown Huns. 

“What's up?” I inquired anxiously, as I mixed with 
the as yet unformed ranks of assembling officers. 

“Search !” 

And in an undertone someone added: “ Berlin detec- 
tives !’ 

“Give me a minute, Robin, to go to the hut,” I urged. 
And I edged towards my hut, knowing full well that Morris 
would see to it that my squad fell in with extreme slowness. 

In the hut there was not time to do much. One thing 
was clear: I must rescue Sandeman’s precious large-scale 
map, the only one in the camp, which I was then engaged in 
copying. I snatched it up and shot it into my breast pocket. 

I reached my squad again in time to hear Robin Morris 

say : 
“ There’s going to be a personal search.” 
There was no time to go back to the hut. Where on 
earth should I hide the map? I looked up, down, east, 
west. Nowhere. ‘Suddenly my eye fell on the hut’s wash- 
ing, where it hung limply on lines stretched between the 
apple-trees. Would there be a pocket big enough in the 
skipper’s pyjamas ? George’s drawers were too transparent. 
That bath towel? The very thing ! 

I sidled across the grass. The nearest Hun was busy 
trying to unravel the next squad but one, and no eye seemed 
actually to be upon me. With a dégagé air I took the paper 
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by a fold, and lifting up a corner of the towel I slipped the 
map under it and on to the line. Then back I strolled, 
scarcely daring to believe I had not been observed. 

“The officers, prisoners of war, will proceed to the 
chapel.” 

This was a subtle thought of the Huns. Cut off from 
our huts, they could search both us and them at leisure, In 
point of fact, one-half of the officers thus compulsorily attend. 
ing the place of worship carried thither on their persons the 
damning evidence of their sins. Personally I at once pro- 
ceeded to the farther end of a providentially crowded pew 
and took off my trousers. | 

Then I took off my breeches. 

I laid these reverently between the heating-pipes. At 
this moment the organ began to play a somewhat secular 
tune, and to its strains I replaced my trousers. 


Och, Jimmy’s joined the volunteers, 
And a pair o’* tartan breeks he weirs, 
Paradin’, on the Sabbath morn 

When the folks are in the kirk. 


While I was thus occupied, the same thought seemed to 
strike the whole body of men, and there was a stampede for 
the organ gallery. The Huns still paced the aisle, under the 
impression, perhaps, that they were vergers, and the music 
continued tant bien que mal, while in the next few seconds 
every pipe and particle of the organ was stuffed with com- 
passes and civilian caps and clothing. Though the lower 
part of the organ was invisible from below, the unseemliness 
of the proceedings attracted the Huns’ attention to the 
organ, and before the day was out that instrument lay 
dissolved into its component parts, many hundreds in 
numbers, before the enraged but triumphant Landstiirm. 

After this we were called out by batches to be personally 
searched in our huts. 

I had erected in my hut a wooden framework with brown 
paper pinned to it on both sides, to make a kind of screen 
round my bed—at least, this was the ostensible reason, but 
really I used the space between the two sides of it as a ward- 
robe for my verboten caps and clothing. This screen the 
detectives smartly smacked all over, except in one place, 
the one to my guilty eye obviously bulging with the very 
thing they were looking for. 

Next my box was turned out, and in it they found the 
green canvas bath which was my pride and joy. I had 
reckoned that this would successfully maintain its nominal 
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yéle, but the Germans still more firmly maintained that it 
was cast for another part. 

In vain I spread it on the floor, sat down in it, offered to 

uur water into it. Never was audience left colder. The 
bath, with a few other items, was handed to the waiting 
sentry. 

“y am afraid I must ask you to take off your coat,” said 
the Hun officer, who had been in prison in England and had 
been exchanged. 

This unusual civility surprised me until he explained 
himself, saying : 

“T too, have been a prisoner. Two years was I in 
England.” 

“‘T hope you were well treated ?” I said. 

“Yes, I was very well treated,” said he. 

I successfully got my braces off without their noticing 
that my compass was fastened to them. 

Outside and inside the hut the Berlin detectives were 
having a high old time. They had discovered that the 
stove in each hut, as well as the flue-pipe running up from 
it, had appealed to a vast number of officers as an ideal 
hiding-place, and they were raking down from them make- 
ups of every kind, like sweeps pulling starlings’ nests out of 
chimneys. 

I saw one detective outside the hut cast his eye up 
towards the gutter. Fora minute he hesitated, as if he was 
saying to himself: “It is too high. No one could reach it.” 
And then I could see that he changed his mind. 

“These English are so agile,” he seemed to be thinking. 
“There’s no knowing where they may climb to!” And he 
called for a ladder. 

Sure enough, he reaped a perfect harvest of contraband. 

’ The united efforts of the searchers had produced such 
tremendous results that in the end barrows had to be sent 
for; outside each hut, after two or three hours of hunting, 
stood one of these hand-carts,- heaped high with our most 
cherished possessions. 

The posse of sleuths marched off in high spirits, having 
shown the locals how the thing should be done and generally 
covered themselves with glory. We had been temporarily 
over-matched. It was quite time for us to reassert our 
supremacy. 

Old Pig-Face, the Feldwebel, tired but gloating, was 
standing guard over the barrow outside our hut. I walked 
up to him and began a voluble diatribe on the iniquity of 
robbing the poor British officer of his few household gods. 
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“‘ Wie schindlich ist es dass die armen offiziere wirden 
von ihre liebsten Besitzungen beraubt werden ! ” 

My fingers hovered lightly over the booty as I talked, 
but without any suggestion that I should use any means to 
regain them other than argument. 

Moment by moment old Pig-Face warmed to the dispute. 
His eyes flashed defiance into mine, and ceased to fix them- 
selves upon his trust. He let go of the handles of the barrow 
in order to gesticulate, and as he took a step backwards I 
edged nearer and interposed myself inch by inch between 
him and the pile. 

I could feel, rather than see, the hands of faithful friends 
extending themselves to good purpose behind my back, and 
I knew that the contents of the barrow was melting silently 
away. But, becoming too bold, a marauding hand showed 
itself beyond the cover of my body. With a shout of rage 
old Pig-Face rushed round me. Too late. <A khaki tunic 
was disappearing behind the corner of a hut, and several inno- 
cent-looking officers were taking their evening constitutional 
along the path. Who could positively assert that they 
represented a recently dismantled parcel-conveyer? He 
turned on me with a look of angry suspicion which quickly 
became certainty. 

But who so bland, so staid, so almost commiserating, so 
impossible to suspect—or, shall I say, to convict—as I ? 

“* Haben Sie dann etwas verloren ?”’ I inquired in a tone 
of deep concern. 

I luckily did not know enough German to be certain what 
he replied, but it hardly sounded as if he appreciated my 
sympathy. One’s motives are so often misunderstood. It 
is an ungrateful world. 

The German machine got into gear again. Under a rain 
of orders the barrows with their remaining contents were 
wheeled off to the guard-room. It did not escape our notice 
that as its final destination our property was stowed away 
in the room just over the guard. 

Quite safe. 

Oh yes !—quite, quite safe! _ 

In the neighbourhood of Seven Dials, when those who 
lived without the law gathered in conclave, the profession 
was divided and subdivided into the various expert branches. 
In our ranks the same methods had long been adopted. The 
confidence-man and the light-fingered gentry having done 
their part, the experienced house-breakers were now called 
in. To burgle Newgate itself is surely the highest test of 
organized efficiency. 
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It was the turn of the cracksman. The crib to be 
cracked was situated, actually, just above the guard-room. 
There, moreover, the way was barred by a locked door in the 
passage between the punishment cells. 

To me it seemed that our gang of burglars were setting 
themselves an impossible task. 

In his department, that of locksmith, Flying Jack had 
no rival, and he had friends willing and able to back him. 
The position, however, appeared to be impregnable. Yet, 
behold! Allah and Flying Jack are great! Next morning 
I received a wireless : 

“Tf you wish to recover your canvas bath, come to Hut 
Three after Appel.” 

To Hut Three I duly repaired, and on a cupboard shelf 
in post-War England my canvas bath is at this moment 
enjoying a well-earned repose. 

At last there came a day when these and other alarms 
and excursions were put behind us—a day when our work 
was finished, the way ready, and we ourselves deep in the 
final preparations for our journey. 

It seemed altogether too good to be true. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S GESTURE OF PEACE 


[WE feel sure that our readers everywhere were interested 
in the impressive speech delivered by the British Prime 
Minister during the Second Reading of Mr. MacQuisten’s 
Trade Union (Political Fund) Bill in the House of Commons 
on March 6th. We therefore reproduce the text of the Official 
Report so that they may have an opportunity of reading it 
at leisure. By common consent it made a deep impression 
on both sides of the House, and has since been sympathetically 
discussed throughout the country, except by those who are 
avowedly out to “ break the crockery.” —Epiror, N.R.] 


THE PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Baldwin): I beg to move, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Question, and to add instead thereof the words 
“this House, while approving the principle of political liberty embodied in the 
Trade Union (Political Fund) Bill, is of opinion that a measure of such far- 
reaching importance should not be introduced as a Private Member’s Bill.” 

I very much regret the tendency in this Parliament for Friday to become the 
principal debating day of the week. Old Members of the House have long 
looked forward to Friday as a day of comparative leisure. When Bills of great 
importance are brought in on that day, it is perfectly impossible to provide 
adequate time in which to discuss them. I apologize to my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Argyllshire (Mr. MacQuisten) for being unable to be in 
the House at the beginning of his speech. I got here as soon as I could after 
my engagements elsewhere, and I had the pleasure of hearing quite half his 
speech and the whole of the speech of my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Norwood (Mr. Greaves-Lord). I think those speeches themselves clinch 
the point I made about the absence of time for discussion of matters of such 
importance, because it was perfectly obvious from the interruptions that punctu- 
ated them, particularly the speech of the Seconder, that there will be a great 
deal to be said controverting the statements which have been made, and there 
can be no doubt, in the case of a subject of this importance, that before the 
House can come to a decision there ought to be far more time for debate than 
possibly can be found between 11 and 4. 

In my own view the equity of the case made by my hon. and learned Friend 
is one of great strength. It will probably be supported in various quarters of 
the House, and indeed as violently opposed, and I suggest that very much of 
what I said with reference to the Reform Bill a fortnight ago is equally true of 
a Bill of this magnitude being brought in by private Members on a Friday. 
But as I do not wish to detain the House longer than I can, I will do my best 
now to get away from the direct treatment of the points that have been raised, 
in order to give the House the reasons that have induced me to put down the 
Amendment which stands in my name. In some ways this is a very difficult 
speech for me to make. The matter of the Bill itself digs right into one of the 
most difficult and fundamental questions in the country to-day, and it touches 
at various points questions which have interested me during the whole of my 
working life. I have thought so much about them, and I feel that I have so 
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much to say about them, that my difficulty will be in choosing the little that I 
can possibly say to-day and finding words to express clearly to the House what 
ig in my mind. 

I often wonder if all the people in this country realize the inevitable changes 
that are coming over the industrial system in England. People are apt either 
to get their knowledge of the industrial system from text-books, which must 
inevitably be half a generation behind, or from some circumstances familiar to 
them at a fixed and static point in their lives, whereas, as a matter of fact, ever 
since the industrial system began in this country, it has been not only in a state 
of evolution, but in a state of evolution that, I think, historians in the centuries 
to come, when they write its history, will acknowledge to be an evolution that 
has developed at a far more rapid rate than was visible to the people who lived 
in these times. 

I hope the House will bear with me and forgive me if I draw for a few minutes 
on my own experience, because it so happens that, owing to the peculiar circum. 
stances of my own life, I have seen a great deal of this evolution taking place 
before my own eyes. I worked for many years in an industrial business, and 
I had under me a large number, or what was then a large number, of men. And 
it so happened, owing to the circumstances of this being an old family business, 
with an old and, I venture to say, very good tradition, that when I was first in 
business I was probably working under a system that was already passing. I 
doubt if its like could have been found in any of the big modern industrial 
towns of this country, even at that time. It was a place where I knew, and 
had known from childhood, every man on the ground, a place where I was able 
to talk with the men. not only about the troubles in the works but troubles at 
home and their wives. It was a place where strikes and lock-outs were un- 
known. It was a place where the fathers and grandfathers of the men then 
working there had worked, and where their sons went automatically into the 
business. It was also a place where nobody ever “ got the sack,” and where 
we had a natural sympathy for those who were less concerned in efficiency than 
is this generation, and where a large number of old gentlemen used to spend 
their days sitting on the handle of a wheelbarrow and smoking their pipes, 
Oddly enough, it was not an inefficient community. It was the last survival of 
that type of works which survived, and ultimately became swallowed up in 
one of those great combinations towards which the industries of to-day are 
tending. 

I remember very well the impact of the outside world that came on us that 
showed how industry was changing in this country. Nothing had interrupted 
the even tenor of our ways for many years until one day there came a great 
strike in the coalfields ; it was one of the earlier strikes and it became a national 
strike. We tried to carry on as long as we could, but of course it became more 
and more difficult to carry on, and gradually furnace after furnace was damped 
down and the chimneys ceased to smoke, and about 1,000 men who had no 
interest in the dispute that was going on were thrown out of work through no 
fault of their own at a time when there was no unemployment benefit ; I confess 
that that event set me thinking very hard. It seemed to me at that time a 
monstrous injustice to these men, because I looked upon them as my own family, 
and it hit me very hard—I would not have mentioned this only it got into the 
Press two or three years ago—and I made an allowance to them, not a large one, 
but something, for six weeks to carry them along, because I felt they were being 
80 unfairly treated. [ 

But there was more in it really than that. There was no conscious unfair 
treatment of these men by the masters. It simply was that we were gradually 
passing into a new state of industry when the small firms and the smal] industries 
Were being squeezed out, and business was all tending towards great amalgama 
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tions on the one side of employers and on the other side of the men, and when 
we came in any form between these two forces, God help those who stood 
outside! That has been the tendency of industry. There is nothing that could 
change it, because it comes largely, if not principally, from that driving force of 
necessity in the world that makes people combine together for competition 
and for the protection they need against that competition. 

Those two forces with which we have to reckon are enormously strong, and 
they are the two forces in this country to which now to a great extent, and it 
will be a greater extent in the future, we are committed. We have to see what 
wise statesmanship can do to steer the country through this time of evolution 
until we can get to the next stage of our industrial civilization. It is obvious 
from what I have said that the organizations of both masters and men—or, if 
you like the more modern phrase invented by economists, who always invent 
beastly words, employers and employés—these organizations throw an immense 
responsibility on the organizations themselves and on those who elect them, 
and, although big men have been thrown up on both sides, there are a great 
many on both sides who have not got the requisite qualities of head and heart 
for business. There are many men with good heads and no hearts, and many 
men with good ‘hearts and no heads. 

What the country wants to-day from the men who sit on this side of the 
House and on that is to exercise the same care as the men who have to conduct 
those great organizations from inside. I should like to try to clear our minds 
of cant on this subject, and recognize that the growth of these associations is 
not necessarily a bad thing in itself, but that, whatever associations may call 
themselves, it is the same human nature in both, and exactly the same problems 
have to be met, although we hear a good deal more of some of those problems 
than of others. Now, if you look at an employers’ organization for a moment— 
and we will assume that it has come into being to protect the industry in the 
world market—we cannot lose sight of the fact that in that organization, just 
as much as in the men’s organization, the mere fact of organizing involves a 
certain amount of sacrifice of personal liberty. That cannot be helped. Every- 
body knows that perfectly well, both employers and employés. 

To a certain extent both these organizations must on one side be uneconomic, 
A trade union is uneconomic in one sense of the word when it restricts output 
and when it levels down the work to a lower level. It is an association for the 
protection of the weaker men which has often proved uneconomic. Exactly 
the same thing happens in the employers’ organization. Primarily, it is pro- 
tective, but in effect it is very often uneconomic, because it keeps in existence 
works which, if left to the process of competition, would be squeezed out and 
whose prolonged existence is really only a weakness to the country. Also it has 
another very curious effect, not at all dissimilar from that of the trade union 
reaction which shows that both those organizations are instinct with English 
traditions. The workmen’s organization is formed to see that under the condi- 
tions a workman cannot get his living in a particular trade unless he belongs to 
that union. An employers’ organization is formed in that particular trade for 
the protection of the trade, and it has the result of effectively preventing any 
new man starting in that trade. 

In this great problem which is facing the country in years to come, it may 
be from one side or the other that disaster may come, but surely it shows that 
the only progress that can be obtained in this country is by those two bodies 
of men—so similar in their strength and so similar in their weaknesses—learning 
to understand each other and not to fight each other. It is perfectly true, every 
point raised by my hon. and learned Friends is true, that trade unionism has its 
weak spots. We are primarily discussing trade unions, and that is why I shall 
content myself to speak about trade unions only. It is perfectly true that my 
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hon. and learned Friends have laid their finger on three points which trade 
mionists themselves know are their weak spots. That can be seen by the 
interruptions that came from the Labour benches. Those three points are: 
the question whether in all cases the subject of the levy is treated fairly, the 
question of the ballot, and the question of book-keeping. To my mind it is 
impossible to dissociate one of these questions from the other, and they really 
all hang together. The whole tradition of our country has been to let English- 
men develop their own associations in their own way, and with that I agree. 
But there are limits to that. 

I spoke some time ago—and I spoke with a purpose—about the recognition 
of the change in the industrial situation in those works with which I was con- 
nected, when for the first time what was done in the way of organizing the coal 
strike suddenly came and hit thousands of men who had nothing to do with it 
and had no direct interest in it. As these associations came along and became 
more powerful, on whichever side they are, there may come a time when not 
only may they injure their own members—about which probably there would 
be a good deal of argument—but when they may directly injure the State. 
It is at that moment that any Government should say that, whatever freedom 
and latitude in that field may be left to any kind of association in this free 
country, nothing shall be done that shall injure the State, which is the concern 
of all of us and far greater than all of us or of our interests. 

I have not very much more to say. I have just tried to put, as clearly as 
Ican in a few words, my conviction that we are moving forward rapidly from an 
old state of industry into a newer, and the question is: What is that newer 
going to be ? No man, of course, can say what form evolution is taking. Of 
this, however, I am quite sure, that whatever form we may see, possibly within 
this generation, or at any rate in the time of the next generation, it has got to 
be a form of pretty close partnership, however that is going to be arrived at ; 
and it will not be a partnership the terms of which will be laid down, at any 
rate not yet, in Acts of Parliament, or from this party or that. It has got to 
be a partnership of men who understand their own work, and it is little help 
that they can get really either from politicians or from intellectuals. There 
ate few men fitted to judge of and to settle and to arrange the problem that 
distracts the country to-day between employers and employed. There are few 
men qualified to intervene who have not themselves been right through the mill. 
Ialways want to see, at the head of these organizations on both sides, men who 
have been right through the mill, and who themselves know exactly the points 
where the shoe pinches, who know exactly what can be conceded and what 
cannot, and who can make their reasons plain ; and I hope that we shall always 
find such men trying to steer their respective ships side by side, instead of 
making for head-on collisions. 

Having said what I have said about that, what am I to say about the attitude 
of the party of which I have the honour to be the head ?_ I do not know whether 
the House will forgive me if I speak for a minute or two on a rather personal 
note. For two years past in the face of great difficulties, perhaps greater than 
many were aware of, I have striven to consolidate, and to breathe a living 
force into, my great party. Friends of mine who have done me the honour to 
tead my speeches during that time have seen pretty clearly, however ill they 
may have been expressed, the ideals at which I have been aiming. I spoke 
on that subject again last night at Birmingham, and I shall continue to speak 
on it as long as Iam where Iam. We find ourselves, after these two years, in 
power, in possession of perhaps the greatest majority our party has ever had, 
and with the general assent of the country. Now how did we get there? It 
was not by promising to bring this Bill in; it was because, rightly or wrongly, 
We succeeding in creating an impression throughout the country that we stood 
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for stable Government and for peace in the country between all classea of the 
community. 

Those were the principles for which we fought ; those were the principles 
on which we won ; and our victory was not won entirely by the votes of our own 
party, splendidly as they fought. I should think that the number of Liberals 
who voted for us at the last Election ran into six figures, and I should think that 
we probably polled more Labour votes than were polled*on the other side. That 
being so, what should our course be at the beginning of a new Parliament? | 
have not myself the slightest doubt. Last year the Leader of the Labour Party, 
when he was Prime Minister, suspended what had been settled by the previous 
Government, and that was further progress for the time being on the scheme of 
Singapore. He did it on the ground that it was a gesture for peace, and he 
hoped that it would be taken as such by all the countries in the world. He 
hoped that a gesture of that kind might play its part in leading to what we all 
want to see, that is, a reduction in the world’s armaments. 

I want my party to-day to make a gesture to the country of a similar nature, 
and to say to them: ‘‘ We have our majority ; we believe in the justice of this 
Bill which has been brought in to-day, but we are going to withdraw our hand, 
and we are not going to push our political advantage home at 3 moment like 
this. Suspicion which has prevented stability in Europe is the one poison 
that is preventing stability at home, and we offer the country to-day this; 
We, at any rate, are not going to fire the first shot. We stand for peace. We 
stand for the removal of suspicion in the country. We want to create an atmo: 
sphere, a new atmosphere in a new Parliament for a new age, in which the people 
can come together. We abandon what we have laid our hands to. We know 
we may be called cowards for doing it. We know we may be told that we have 
gone back on our principles. But we believe we know what at this moment 
the country wants, and we believe it is for us in our strength to do what no 
other party can do at this moment, and to say that we at any rate stand for 
peace,” I know, I am as confident as I can be of anything, that that will be 
the feeling of all those who sit behind me, and that they will accept the Amend- 
ment which I have put down in the spirit in which I have moved it. And I 
have equal confidence in my fellow-countrymen throughout the whole of Great 
Britain. Although I know that there are those who work for different ends 
from most of us in this House, yet there are many in all ranks and all parties 
who will re-echo my prayer : 


‘*Give peace in our time, O Lord.” 
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